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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was the end of May, the season 
when the horse-chestnuts at Crook- 
holme were laden to their heaviest 
with blossom. The tree which decked 
one corner of the rectory’s sloping 
lawn, near the confines of the orchard, 
had broidered its robe of soft bright 
green with a pattern of purest white 
spikes, and stood bearing more vivid 
testimony to the power of summer’s 
breath than even the noble beeches, or 
the limes that fringed the road above 
the front gate. Ethel was wander- 
ing slowly up and down where the 
shadows cast by the afternoon sun 
chequered grass and gravel. She held 
a branch of horse-chestnut in her 
hand, a half dozen or so of tender 
wrinkled leaves surmounted by a 
delicate cone of flowers, but she was 
not leoking at the spoil she had just 
gathered on tiptoe from the drooping 
boughs. She was in the rapt ecstacy 
of a summer day-dream, and had 
yielded herself entirely to the lulling 
influence of her surroundings. The 
warm air, the patches of light and 
shade carpeting the path on which her 
eyes were bent, the hum of insect life 
around, had transported her in ima- 
gination to the East, and she was 
wandering once more in the cool depths 
of a Burmese forest, and hearing 
again the clear far-off cry of beast and 
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bird re-echo through its leafy vaults, 
while some one paced by her side who 
in times gone by had with her listened 
to the sounds which fancy now bore 
to her ears. The click of the white 
garden-gate merged for the moment 
with the voices of the jungle and 
found a harmonious interpretation in 
her brain; and it was not till the 
latch swung back with an answering 
snap that she raised her eyes to see, 
approaching her along the drive, a 
figure that was in a measure in keep- 
ing with her inward vision. It was 
not he who had been stepping with 
her through the forest of her dream, 
but one who might and, she instine- 
tively felt, would give her news of 
him. 

Waring’s quick eyes had sighted 
her even before she looked up. He 
walked past the front-door to where 
she came slowly forward to meet him. 

“Father and Mother are out,” she 
said, after the first words of greeting 
had been spoken; “but Father will 
be back in time for tea, I know. 
You will stop and see him, won’t 
you?” 

“T should like to, if I may. Isn't 
it a grand day?” 

“ Exquisite ; it reminds me of the 
day we met last.” 

“Yes, that was a nice day, too, 
wasn’t it? I was half afraid that on 
such a fine afternoon you would be 
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out. I’ve been wanting to come down 
to see you for some time past, but 
what with one thing and another it 
has been impossible till to-day. What 
a lovely bit of horse-chestnut.” 

“Tsn’t it?” and she held it out for 
examination. 

“ T’ve seldom seen such a fine head 
of blossoms,” he exclaimed ; “it’s per- 
fect. Yes,” he resumed, handing the 
branch back, “I’ve been meaning to 
pay you a visit for the last week or 
more; I’ve been asked to give you 
something.” 

“‘Tndeed,” she said; “what is 
that ?” 

“A letter,” he replied, producing 
the packet Heriot had made over to 
him at the Criterion. 

She was standing facing him, shad- 
ing her eyes from the glare with the 
feathery bunch she held. He looked 
into her eyes as she reached out 
her hand for the packet, wondering 
whether she had any suspicion of the 
course events had taken since he had 
last seen her, and, if not, how she 
would receive the news he would have 
to give her. 

“Why, what a thick letter!” she 
exclaimed, as she took the packet from 
his hand and turned it over. “It 
looks most formidable. It is very 
good of you, though, to have brought 
it. Who is it from?” 

“From Mr. Heriot.” 

Her eyes lightened. Her instinct 
had not failed her ; he had come with 
a message from the person of whom 
her thoughts had been so full but a 
minute or two before. ‘“‘ What, he 
has arrived then!” she exclaimed. 
“T thought he must have; how long 
has he been at home ?” 

“ Nearly three weeks now.” 

“Three weeks!” Her face clouded 
slowly. 

“Yes. He hasn’t written to you 
yet then?” 

“No. Isn’t this letter ee 


“Tt was given to me some time ago, 
shortly after he arrived.” 

The cloud thickened, and Ethel 
reddened with a sudden access of irri- 
tation. “That is a long time ago,” 
she said in a low voice, looking hard 
at the letter. She was wondering 
what could have induced Waring to 
keep the missive back so long. It 
might perhaps have explained the 
writer’s long unaccountable silence ; 
there might have been an answer re- 
quired. It was most inconsiderate of 
the bearer to detain it—more than in- 
considerate—cruel! She was about 
to tear the envelope open, regardless 
of her visitor’s presence, when his 
voice arrested her. 

“Tt contains papers of your 
brother’s,” he said, divining the cause 
of her discomposure. “I was speci- 
ally asked to deliver it personally, or 
of course I should have sent it by 
post. There is a note for you, but 
Mr. Heriot said there was no hurry, 
so I don’t think it can have given any 
news or required any answer. Any 
news that it gives must be unim- 
portant.” 

“Why?” sheasked. The glow had 
not yet died away from her cheeks. 

“Comparatively unimportant, I 
should have said. What I mean is 
that the most important thing that 
has happened to him lately has hap- 
pened since he gave me the letter to 
give to you.” 

“Happened ! What has happened 
to him?” Her voice was almost 
fierce. The flush had faded and she 
fronted him, pale and apprehensive. 

“He is married,” he replied with 
deliberation, as a leaden weight settled 
heavily on his heart at the sight of 
her anxious look. 

She gave a little gasp, but said 
nothing for a brief space. She picked 
off one of the chestnut-leaves from 
the stem, and in the silence that suc- 
ceeded Waring’s words she began to 
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pull it mechanically to pieces, drag- 
ging out the green tissue from between 
the ribs till it hung, a limp, drooping 
skeleton in her trembling hand. 

“Not to Miss Dudley-Devant?” 
she murmured, when she had gained 
partial control over her voice. 

?Tan.” 

“Wasn’t the engagement really 
broken off?” 

cc Yes.” 

“Then wasn’t she really engaged 
to the other man ?” 

“She was, but she thought better 
of it at the last moment when Mr. 
Heriot arrived from Burmah.” 

“How long before the wedding 
was that? They were to have been 
married a few days after I saw you 
last.” It was almost as though she 
believed that there must be some 
terrible mistake, that she had not 
heard the news he brought aright. 

“She seems to have made up her 
mind the night before the wedding, 
for she left town early on the morning 
of the wedding-day,” said Waring, 
determined that she should hear all 
he had to say simply and directly. 
“My sister got a frantic letter from 
Mrs. Devant the first thing that 
morning ; she thought at first that 
her daughter had run off with Mr. 
Heriot.” 

“ Hadn’t she ?” 

“No. She found when she went 
to Waterloo, (where she met Heriot,) 
that Miss Devant had only gone down 
to her father at Ventnor ; he followed 
her by a later train. From there 
she wrote to her mother to say that 
she was not going to look at Mr. 
Hexham under any conditions, and 
was determined to marry Heriot or 
nobody, and, as he was close at hand 
to back her up, and she had got her 
father to her way of thinking, the 
mother had to give in. I believe she 
came round willingly enough in the 
end, for Heriot has had some money 


left him by an uncle and is now 
moderately well off.” 

There was a long silence, and then 
she looked up. “ You say he has 
been in England three weeks,” she 
said. 

“ About that. He came round to 
see me the day after you were up in 
town and told me that he had just 
arrived. He seems to have got Miss 
Devant’s address from my sister, and 
to have met her the same day.” 

“Your sister!” exclaimed Ethel. 
“So she told him, did she? When 
were they married ?” 

“ The day before yesterday.” 

“ Did you go to the wedding ?” 

“No,” said Waring, missing the 
object of her question and imagining 
that she only wished to be definitely 
assured that the wedding had taken 
place; “no, but we heard about it 
yesterday. It was at Ventnor, a very 
quiet affair; my sister was asked to 
go, but could not manage it.” 

“I suppose they were deeply grate- 
ful to you and your sister,” said Ethel 
bitterly ; “it was most considerate of 
you bringing them together again.” 

She broke off and set to work rend- 
ing another leaf to fragments, while 
Waring watched her with a dull sense 
of dismay. He saw now, as clearly 
as though she had told him in so 
many words, that Ethel had up to 
that moment cherished the fond hope 
that Heriot would in the end show 
that the devotion of times gone by 
had not been a semblance only and 
a hollow mockery. He had journeyed 
to Crookholme that day with but the 
dimmest conception of all that Heriot 
still was to Ethel, and this, not be- 
cause he had forgotten how puissant 
the Forest-Officer’s sway had been in 
the past, but because he had over- 
rated Ethel’s power of shaking off the 
spell; and thus he had entered the 
garden-gate, buoyed up by the hope of 
better days to come and imagining 
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that, with Heriot’s wedding, he had 
seen the last barrier between himself 
and the maiden of his choice swept 
away. Now, however, he perceived 
that all that his news had effected 
was to open a gulf between them 
which widened at every moment. 
Ethel’s last words brought home to 
him, with a sting that made him 
wince, the knowledge that she sus- 
pected him of having helped to bring 
Heriot back to Millicent in the 
furtherance of his own ends, in the 
hope that he would, with his rival 
disposed of, have it all his own way 
at Crookholme. He longed to repu- 
diate the unspoken charge: twice he 
opened his mouth to explain, and 
twice, as he remembered how nearly 
he had yielded to temptation, the 
words of vindication stuck in his 
throat ; and in the end he stood on 
the gravel, dumb and sick at heart, 
with Ethel shredding leaves remorse- 
lessly opposite him. 

It was a very perturbed couple 
that the Rector, returning briskly 
from a walk, came upon round the 
corner a minute or two later. 

“Ah, Waring!” he exclaimed 
cheerily as he approached, with hand 
outstretched in welcome. “ I’m very 
glad to see you. When did you arrive?” 

* About five minutes ago.” 

“Good, then you're not off yet. 
I’m sorry my wife is not here to 
receive you, but she’ll be in soon, and 
you must stop and see her. I am 
going in half an hour or so to fetch 
her from a friend’s, where she is 
having tea. We shall be back before 
supper, and I dare say Ethel will be 
able to amuse you till then. You 
must stay and have supper with us 
before you go.” 

“ Thanks, I’m afraid I cannot stop ; 
I must be off again directly,” replied 
Waring, taking his cue from Ethel’s 
face. “ There’s a train at half-past 
five I want to catch.” 


“What! and only arrived five 
minutes ago! Do you know, my dear 
sir, that it’s half-past four now. It’s 
sheer nonsense. There’s a capital 
train that will get you up to town 
before nine o'clock. Ethel, can’t you 
persuade Mr. Waring to stay?” 

“Won’t you stop to supper, Mr. 
Waring?” said the obedient daughter; 
but the voice in which the invitation 
was offered was not such as to lead 
Waring to alter his determination of 
leaving the rectory at the first oppor- 
tunity, and he could only repeat 
earnestly, “Thanks, I’m afraid I really 
can’t.” 

The Rector cast a rapid glance, 
first at one and then at the other of 
the young people, and his eye-brows 
went up, as we have seen them go up 
before, in mute surprise. For the 
two to have met after a fortnight’s 
absence, and to have succeeded in 
quarrelling within the short space of 
five minutes, was a feat which alto- 
gether exceeded the reverend gen- 
tleman’s power of comprehension. 
“Well, you must come in now and 


have some tea at any rate,” he said, 


preceding them to _ the house. 
“Ethel,” he added when they had 
reached the front door, “will you run 
and tell them to have the pony- 
carriage ready at five o'clock? I can 
drop you close to the station, Waring, 
if you are set on going by that half- 
past five train. I shall be driving 
within a couple of hundred yards of 
the railway.” 

Tea was a very solemn function. 
Neither Waring nor Ethel (the latter 
of whom lingered over the ordering of 
the pony-cart as long as she dared) 
spoke more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, and each rigorously avoided the 
eye of the other. The Rector, whose 
spirits were not easily damped, did 
his best to ignore the prevailing sense 
of depression and to infuse a little 
cheerfulness into the meal; but all 
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his attempts to enliven his two com- 
panions and make them talk fell flat, 
and, after a while, he was himself 
reduced to the briefest of common- 
places, and in the end to almost total 
silence. Ethel would eat nothing and 
Waring merely made a pretence of 
consuming his bread and butter; and 
altogether there was a general feeling 
of tension relaxed when wheels 
sounded on the gravel outside and 
word was brought that the pony- 
carriage was at the door. 

“Am I to give you a lift then, 
Waring?” asked Mr. Smart, finishing 
his second cup of tea with a gulp and 
rising with a deep breath of relief. 
“Remember, you will not be taking 
me out of my way in the least.” 

“Thanks, I will come with you if 
I may,” returned Waring. He would 
have given a good deal to be able to 
have a few minutes alone with Ethel 
before he started. He had had time 
to consider, and felt sure that a word 
or two would suflice to disabuse her 
of one at least of the delusions she 
was labouring under with regard to 
him; but he did not see how he 
could well refuse the Rector’s offer, 
nor was he in the least anxious to 
thrust more of his society on Ethel, if 
it was to be against her will. 

Mr. Smart jumped actively into the 
little, low pony-carriage, took the reins 
into his hand, and, while Waring bid 
good-bye to Ethel, turned his broad 
back on them both and occupied him- 
self with an obviously unnecessary 
examination of the whip and harness. 
He was thinking how much better 
after all it would have been had he 
driven off alone. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Smart,” said 
Waring, holding out his hand. “I 
am,—I am sorry if what I told you 
has upset you.” Immediately the 
words were out of his mouth he 
realised that they had only made 
matters worse than they were before. 





“Oh, I’m not upset ; it’s nothing,” 
murmured Ethel, barely touching the 
proffered palm with her fingers. 
“Good-bye ; I hope you will re- 
member me to your mother,—and 
sister.” 

“You must come for a longer stay 
next time,” exclaimed the Rector, who 
had completed his scrutiny of the 
whip-lash and was now making a last 
desperate effort to dissipate the gloom. 
“Mustn’t he, Ethel?” he added, 
turning to his daughter as Waring 
took his seat by his side. 

“ ‘Yes,—next time,” said Ethel, 
gazing straight in front of her. 

She watched the pony-cart jog with 
its occupants out through the front 
gate and round the corner. Then 
she turned her back on the porch and 
ran swiftly up the steep stairs, with 
Heriot’s letter, still unopened, clutched 
tightly in her hand. Arrived in her 
bedroom at the top of the house, she 
locked the door behind her, dropped 
into a chair by the dressing-table, 
and, resting her head on her hands, 
sought relief in a flood of bitter tears. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


GERTRUDE’s first impulse, when she 
saw who it was that was bearing 
down upon her was to turn and flee, 
but the handle of the door was 
abominably stiff, and at the second 
fruitless effort she realised that it 
was too late for flight, and that she 
must resign herself to her fate. 

She had sallied forth, alone, and 
in one of her oldest dresses, to do a 
little shopping on the day of her 
brother’s second visit to Crookholme, 
setting her heart at ease with the 
assurance that at the hour of sun- 
down she was certain not to meet 
any of her acquaintances bent on the 
same errand as herself. And so it 
came about that the only thing that 
may invariably be reckoned upon as 
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certain to happen, to wit, the un- 
expected, did that evening happen. 
She had stepped into a jeweller’s in 
Oxford Street in the hope of being 
able to see something that would do 
as a present for her mother (whose 
birthday was near at hand), had 
found that the amiable individual 
presiding at her end of the shop 
could show her nothing that would 
suit, and was opening the door to go 
out again, when she observed a young 
man, who, at the further end of the 
establishment, had just received a 
small parcel from the hands of the 
obsequious manager, move rapidly 
and with an air of recognition 
towards her. A sense of vague 
apprehension thrilled her as she 
perceived that it was the rejected 
bridegroom ; and a guilty recollection 
of what she had done to bring about 
his recent repulse making her, she 
knew not why, anticipate a scene, 
she mechanically dropped the door- 
handle, feeling that, if anything was 
to happen, it were best that it should 
happen in the shop and not in the 
street. She need, however, have had 
no misgivings. Hexham raised his 
hat with lamblike meekness when he 
reached the door, and his countenance 
betrayed no anger, nothing more than 
an inordinate sheepishness with which 
was combined an almost grotesque 
look of melancholy. 

“How do you do, Miss Waring?” 
he said. “I thought I recognised 
you. Funny that we should be 
shopping at the same time and at 
the same place. Nice shop this, isn’t 
it? How are you?” 

“T’m very well, thanks, Mr. Hex- 
ham.” 

“Wish I was. I’m down in my 
luck, as you may imagine. Are you 
going?” for he saw that she had 
raised her hand again to the door. 

“Yes, I must be getting home,” 
she answered. ‘“ Good-bye.” 


* May I walk home with you then 
a little way?” he said. 

He spoke so wistfully that she had 
not the heart to refuse him, though 
she was still doubtful what might 
underlie this mild exterior. The 
door was flung open by the urbane 
shopman, who seemed clearly of 
opinion that Hexham was a customer 
deserving of some attention, and they 
left the shop together. 

They walked for some little dis- 
tance in silence, till they had got 
clear of the densest of the foot-traffic 
and had emerged upon a clearer track 
of pavement. Then Hexham broke 
out. “Don’t you think it was 
precious hard lines on me, Miss 
Waring ?” 

She did not reply at once. “ Per- 
haps,” she said at length, assuming 
that he referred to Miss Devant’s 
treatment of him; “but don’t you 
think that it was better that she 
should know her own mind in time, 
than that she should have married 
you and repented when too late ?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied de- 
spondently. He really did seem 
very sorry for himself; his com- 
plexion looked pastier than ever 
against his red hair, and his round 
eyes had dark lines under them. 

“Your being married to her would 
probably have made both your lives 
unhappy. You must remember that,” 
she went on, conscious that the com- 
fort she tried to give him could at 
best be but slender. 

“Oh, I know that well enough,” 
he answered. “And after all, it 
isn’t that so much: I am more or 
less reconciled to having to do with- 
out her; but it’s the disgrace that I 
cannot stand. I was not such a fool, 
Miss Waring, but what I could see 
that she never cared for me much, 
though I always hoped she would get 
to like me more after we were 
married, for I did mean to be a 
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good husband, ’pon my soul, I did. 
But what bowls me over is the beastly 
ignominy of the thing, and the hope- 
less kind of feeling I’ve got that I 
shall never get anybody to care for 
me now.” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Hexham,” 
exclaimed Gertrude, with a twinge 
almost of compassion for the dejected 
youth. “I’m sure you must have lots 
of friends.” 

“ Not one, upon my soul,” returned 
the downcast Hexham. “ You're the 
first person that’s given me a kind 
word these last ten days. It’s awfully 
good of you to let me walk with you. 
You were her greatest friend, you 
know, and it comforts me even to 
look at somebody who was a friend 
of hers.” 

“T’m glad I can do something to 
cheer you up,” she murmured, not 
knowing what else to say and longing 
for an opportunity of cutting short 
this embarrassing interview. 

“Tf it weren’t for you,” he broke 
out after they had covered a few 
more yards in silence, “I believe I 
should commit suicide. You’ve no 
idea how lonely I am.” 

“You mustn’t talk nonsense, Mr. 
Hexham,” exclaimed Gertrude with 
cheery emphasis. She was a little 
staggered by his last confession— 
though only so far as it concerned 
herself ; she was not nervous about 
the young man. “Of course you 
have got lots of friends,—you can be 
sure enough of that—friends who are 
as sorry to see you unhappy as I am. 
Now, I’m not going to take you out 
of your way any longer; you see, I 
turn up here. Please don’t bother 
to see me the rest of the way home ; 
the house is only a step from where 
we are now.” 

They had halted near that popular 
trysting-place of Metropolitan wooers, 
the Marble Arch, and stood, facing 
each other, removed a few yards up a 


side street from the impetuous stream 
of pedestrians. 

“Oh, don’t go in yet,” pleaded 
Hexham eagerly. “I am so precious 
low, and you're so bright and _ jolly 
and cheer a chap up so. Would you, 
—would you very much mind walking 
a little with me in the park?” 

“T couldn’t possibly, Mr. Hexham. 
Good-bye; I really must be going 
home.” 

“T wish you would come with me,” 
persisted the youth with an earnest- 
ness that surprised his hearer. “It’s 
a lovely evening ; it would be a shame 
to goin now. Besides, there’s some- 
thing more I want to say. You’ve 
come along Oxford Street with me,” 
he added ; “why shouldn’t you go a 
few yards into the park with me?” 

Gertrude stood irresolute, but for a 
second only. Hexham’s last remark 
had appealed to her common-sense. 
It had always been her pride that she 
could afford, on good occasion, to 
ignore the ordinary conventions of 
society ; and on this occasion it really 
seemed as though, by a kind word or 
two and a little humouring, she could 
help to cheer up this woebegone 
young man whose misery, as she re- 
flected, she had in a measure herself 
brought upon him. It was a duty 
she owed her conscience. “ Very 
well,” she said, “for a few minutes 
then. But you must say what you 
want to quick.” 

Hexham was right when he said 
that it was a beautiful evening. The 
day had been as balmy in London as 
at Crookholme. The sky smiled blue 
and cloudless above, and the sun was 
sinking slowly into a sea of dull 
orange mist over the housetops of 
Kensington. They entered the iron 
gates of the park together, differing 
outwardly but little from the many 
furtive couples around them, and 
together paced slowly westward out- 
side the fringes of the crowds that 
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surrounded the Park orators, past the 
diverging of the ways, till they pene- 
trated into a region where the sound 
of impassioned speech sounded faint in 
their ears. 

“Tf you are so lonely, Mr. Hexham,” 
exclaimed Gertrude when all around 
them was comparatively still, “ why 
don’t you go down to your people in 
the Isle of Wight?” 

“Tve got no people down there,” 
he replied ; “ only an old aunt or two. 
It would be worse down there than 
here, [ assure you. Besides I shouldn’t 
have you down there to cheer me up,” 
he added. 

“Mei I’m sure I’m no great 
stand-by,” returned Gertrude, barely 
able to restrain a smile at the young 
man’s last words, and they walked 
onwards in silence till they reached a 
seat under some trees, one of the seats 
that line the path running parallel 
to the Bayswater Road. Here Hex- 
ham said, “ Let us sit down; I want 
to show you something.” 

She sank obedient on to the bench, 
determined to humour him to the 
utmost. He seated himself at her 
side and drawing from his pocket a 
small parcel began to remove the 
white tissue paper in which it was 
enveloped. Gertrude watched his 
movements with languid interest ; she 
recognised the parcel as the one Hex- 
ham had received from the jeweller’s 
hands a few minutes before. 

The removal of the tissue paper 
disclosed a neat dark morocco-leather 
case, which Hexham opened and 
handed to Gertrude. ‘“ What do you 
think of it?” he said. 

“Tt is perfect!” she exclaimed, 
roused out of herself, almost against 
her will, to undisguised admiration. 

There was a diamond star in the 
case, a twelve-pointed star formed of 
brilliants of exquisite lustre, a quiver- 
ing diagram of light on a background 
of dark blue velvet. As Gertrude 
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held it up the facets caught the sun- 
set glow and sparkled with minute 
pin-points of liquid fire. It almost 
dazzled her. 

“Tt was for her,” he explained, 
taking the case passively back from 
her hands when she had gazed her fill 
at its contents. “It was to have 
been ready the morning of the wed- 
ding; but I didn’t go and fetch it 
that morning,—you know why. And 
now they won’t take it back. I went 
just now to find out if they would, 
but they wouldn’t.” He stopped and 
looked at the ornament critically at 
arms’ length, with his head a little on 
one side, his red-rimmed eyes blinking 
in the blaze. Then he turned round 
on Gertrude. “Two hundred and 
sixty quid seems a lot to chuck away 
on a bit of a thing like that, doesn’t 
it ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Tt does,” 

“And it’s all 
less, ——” 

“Unless what?” 

“ Unless,—well, what else can I 
do with it?” 

“T suppose you will marry some 
day, Mr. Hexham. The diamonds 
won’t spoil by keeping.” 

“You mean I could give them to 
my wife,—if I ever marry now.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And if I don’t marry?” 

“Tf you don’t marry,—well—if 
you don’t marry, I should give them 
to somebody else as a wedding-present. 
Let me have another look at them, 
please; thanks. Have you gota sister?” 

“No; why?” 

“ Any cousins, girls I mean, that 
you are very fond of and would like 
to give a really handsome present 
to?” 

“Only one—and she’s forty—and 
ugly, beastly ugly !—and married, and 
I’m not very fond of her.” 

“ Well, in that case I really don’t 
know what you can do with them if 
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they won’t take them back. They 
are exquisite, far, far too good for an 
ordinary everyday wedding-present. 
You really must marry, Mr. Hexham, 
for the sake of the star, if for nothing 
else,” she added with a little laugh. 

Hexham looked down and shuffled 
with his feet uneasily. “Will you 
take the star, Miss Waring?” he 
muttered. 

“T?” The offer almost took her 
breath away. The monosyllable was 
all that she was able to get out. 

“Yes, you.” 

“T couldn’t, Mr. Hexham. I’m,— 
I’m not going to be married.” 

“ But will you take it all the same?” 

“It’s quite impossible.” She sud- 
denly realised what she had brought 
upon herself,—for there was no mis- 
taking his drift—and spoke with 
emphasis, for it was necessary that 
there should be absolutely no mis- 
understanding. “ It’s quite impossible. 
You know I could only take it if,— 
well, if something happened that—” 
she closed the case with a snap and 
held it out to him—*“ that never will 
happen.” 

But Hexham did not take the 
proffered case. He kicked for a while 
with the toe of his patent-leather boot 
at an obdurate stone in the path at 
his feet. “Why should it never 
happen, Miss Waring?” he exclaimed 
presently. 

“Don’t be foolish, Mr. Hexham,” 
cried the outspoken Gertrude. “You 
ought to know as well as I do that it 
is quite out of the question. We are 
utterly unsuited to each other. Please 
take the case back.” 

“Do you really think so?” he 
persisted. 

“Of course I do. Come, Mr. 
Hexham, take this back, please.” 

“T know what it is,” said Hexham 
sullenly. “ You have taken a preju- 
dice against me because I made an 


ass of. myself the day before the 





wedding. Your brother told you, I 
expect.” 

“My brother told me nothing,” she 
answered shortly. Even in the midst 
of her anger at his importunity she 
was near smiling at the thought that 
he should imagine that it was one 
single act of indiscretion that had 
turned the scale against him. 

Her answer non-plussed Hexham 
for a moment, but he was not long in 
returning to the charge. ‘“ Then why 
should you think we are unsuited ?” 
he said. 

“€She turned a freezing glance upon 
him. All pity for the young man’s 
desolate plight had vanished in her 
amazement at his presumption. She 
saw that he needed an awakening of 
the roughest and she determined that 
he should have one. 

5.“ You say we are unsuited, but 
surely we are as well suited as Miss 
Devant and I were,” he urged. 

“No doubt,” she retorted, “ but I 
never thought you and Millicent were 
at all suited. Otherwise I should 


never have brought her and Mr. 
Heriot together again.” 

* You brought—— ” 

“Certainly. I encouraged Mr. 


Heriot to make it up with Millicent. 
If it hadn’t been for me, probably you 
would have been married to Millicent 
at this moment.” This was putting it 
a good deal more strongly than the 
facts warranted, but she was resolved 
that, so far as her share in what had 
happened was concerned, there should 
be no equivocation. 

Hexham sat as one stunned for a 
moment, then, to Gertrude’s amaze- 
ment, he broke out again plaintively. 
“T don’t care, Miss Waring, if you 
will only—you said just now you were 
sorry to see me unhappy » 

“But you ought to care,” interposed 
Gertrude briskly, rising to her feet 
with a view to putting a stop to all 
further conversation. ‘“ You cannot 
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possibly think seriously of proposing 
to any one who has treated you as 
badly as I have, can you?” 

“T suppose not,” murmured Hex- 
ham, “if it’s true; but I can’t really 
believe P 

“T know, but you’ve got to believe. 
Good-bye; no, you really mustn’t 
trouble to come with me ; I can easily 
find my way home by myself.” 

“Oh Miss Waring, if you only 
knew how miserable,—how damned 
miserable and lonely I am, you would 
have pity, I’m sure you would,” ex- 
claimed the unfortunate youth. He 
had risen with her and _ stood, still 
kicking at the same stone in the path, 
and then when she did not reply sank 
slowly on to the seat again. 

“Tm afraid I can do nothing to 
make you less miserable and lonely,” 
she made answer after some time. A 
moment later with a more cheerful 
air she exclaimed: “ You must cheer 
up, Mr. Hexham; you'll soon find 
that it isn’t so bad after all. Good- 
bye.” 

And with these words she turned 
and marched steadily eastwards up 
the shaded walk, chafing and laughing 
with alternate breaths, leaving her 
companion speechless on the bench 
behind her. She dared not for some 
time turn and look back to see what 
he was doing, whether he were follow- 
ing her or not; but as she directed 
her steps towards a side gate by which 
to leave the park she cast a fleeting 
glance in the direction from which 
she had come. Hexham still sat on 
the seat, a comically pathetic figure, 
drooping like a wounded lily on its 
stalk. He had not moved since she 
had left him. 





There was a telegraph-boy on the 
door-step as she reached her mother’s 
house, with a telegram for Mrs. Waring 
and a desire to know whether he 
was to wait for an answer or not. 


“Ts Mrs. Waring in?” she asked 
the maid in the hall, and on learning 
that her mother was in the drawing- 
room, she mounted the stairs with 
the message. 

“Mother, here’s a telegram for 
you,” she said as she entered, and 
as Mrs. Waring, who was advanced 
enough in years to have a wholesome 
old-world dread of telegrams, put on 
her spectacles tremblingly, she added 
in a reassuring voice: “It’s most 
likely from Rupert at Crookholme to 
say that he is coming up by a later 
train than he intended.” 

She was partly right in her conjec- 
ture, but only partly. The telegram 
was from Crookholme, it is true, but 
it was not from Waring. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ErHeEL’s was a strange mixture of 
sensations. Disappointment and anger 
strove for the mastery in her mind, 
and for a moment the fierier, more 
peremptory feeling prevailed. She 
was angry, passionately angry with 
Heriot for having played with her so 
long and so dexterously, only to toss 
her aside, like a broken toy, when all 
need of her had gone; and everything 
that he had said and done in the past 
came back to her now in the light of 
one long, studied insult. But fiercer 
even than her resentment towards 
Heriot, because more directly the out- 
come of what she had just seen and 
heard, was her wrath at the part 
Waring had taken in humbling her. 
It was incredibly mean of him, she 
thought, to have conspired to draw 
Heriot away from her, for in her 
blind indignation she did not doubt 
that it was he, and not his sister, who 
had arranged that Millicent should 
meet her old lover before it was too 
late; but what roused her passion 
to the highest pitch was the thought 
that, in stooping to such a petty 
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scheme, he had been egged on by the 
presumptuous hope of himself stepping 
later into the Forest-Officer’s shoes. 
And as if that were not enough, he 
must now heap an Ossa of insult on a 
Pelion of injury; keeping the letter 
back so as to be able himself to bring 
the baleful news, gloating over her 
distress, hugging himself in the com- 
placent belief that, before long, he 
would be called on to minister to her 
sorrow and kiss away the tears he 
had summoned to her eyes! If only 
his motives had been different, she 
might have found it possible, some 
day, to forgive even this wrong that 
he had done her; but as it was, she 
knew she could never pardon him. 
It was so unlike what she had ex- 
pected of him. She had always be- 
lieved him to be honest and upright, 
incapable of a base underhand action; 
but she saw now that she had been 
mistaken. He was as unprincipled 
and self-seeking as the worst of them. 
It was very hard to bear,—but,—but 
she would have to bear it. 

The first spasms of rebellious grief 
passed slowly away, and in a few 
minutes she raised her hot head from 
her hands with a sense of numbed 
despair and saw Heriot’s letter, still 
unopened, lying on the dressing-table 
before her. And as she looked, across 
the blackness of her misery there 
struggled a faint flicker of curiosity, 
a desire to know what he had got to 
say for himself, why he had chosen 
to make the missive over to Waring, 
how it was that he had not written 
to her before. It occurred to her 
that the letter itself might explain 
what had happened, and she yearned 
to lay hold on something that would 
throw light on the devastating facts 
and make them more comprehensible, 
and therefore easier to bear. Wearily 
she tore the envelope open and took 
out the contents. There was a thick 
bundle of papers inside, tied round 


with tape,—bills, old letters, lists of 
effects, and the like—also a_ short 
note written on a separate sheet of 
paper, which she eagerly seized. It 
was headed Charing Cross Hotel, and 
ran as follows. 


Dear Miss Smarr, 

The address above will show you that 
I am back in England. I dare say by 
this time you will have learnt now I have 
been improving the shining hours since 
my arrival, and I hope you will congratu- 
late me on having exhibited, for once, a 
moderate amount of zeal. I am sending 
you a batch of your brother’s papers with 
this. The trusty Waring will, I expect, 
take it to you. The foolish youth has 
been making a most misguided attempt 
to frustrate my little plans for the future; 
still, for all that, I have come to the con- 
clusion that he is about the truest friend 
Ihave. I dare say there is some one else 
who has made the same discovery. I 
think this will be the last lot of business- 
papers that I shall trouble you with, but 
if there should be any other matter that 
requires settling, I shall see to it when 
my leave is up; or if, as is just possible, 
I do not go out again to Burmah, I feel 
sure that Mr. Waring will be only too 
glad to give it his best attention. To his 
good offices I commend you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Herror. 


Heriot wrote a good hand, but her 
eyes were blurred with tears, and she 
had to read the letter through two or 
three times before she took it all in, 
and even then it brought no consola- 
tion. She had looked for him to give 
some explanation, some justification 
for having treated her so cavalierly. 
Surely all the close intimacy of the 
past entitled her to some such con- 
sideration. But neither explanation 
nor justification was there, nor the 
haziest sign of a feeling that either 
was called for. It was as though he 
thought that what had happened was 
the most natural thing in the world. 
She did not consider, as she would 
have done in more rational moments, 
how difficult it would have been for 
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him to make the blow lighter without 
humiliating her still more; she could 
only writhe impotently under the 
sting of his airy assumption that she 
could not have ventured to cherish 
any such hope as would have made 
this a blow for her or given her a 
claim to have it softened. And after 
all, perhaps it was better so; nothing 
could now avail to undo the past. 
He did not apparently expect her to 
want sympathy, and with a hardening 
of her heart she determined that she 
would do without it. 

She read the letter through again 
slowly, this time with a steadier pulse 
and a new feeling in her breast, one 
of cold defiance. This _re-perusal 
brought a fresh idea into prominence. 
It was obvious that, whatever Waring 
had done, he had not brought about 
or even connived at the reconciliation 
between Heriot and Miss Devant. 
The “ plans for the future” which he 
had made “a misguided attempt to 
frustrate” she felt sure could only be 
Heriot’s intentions with regard to the 
bride-elect. He must, in some way 
or the other, have tried to prevent a 
renewal of the engagement. She saw 
now that she had accused him un- 
justly, and following on the full per- 
ception of the wrong she had done 
him, came, with a burning sense of 
shame, the thought that she might 
possibly have been crediting him all 
along with a stronger feeling towards 
herself than he had actually experi- 
enced. After all, when she came to 
consider, there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing to show conclusively that he 
had ever thought of proposing to her. 
His words on the morning of a notable 
day at Thonzé might, it is true, have 
been construed into an indication of 
such a design; but had she been 
justified, she asked herself, in putting 
so extreme a construction on them? 
Might not her conceit have ex- 
aggerated a kindly, brotherly interest 
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in her welfare into a tender regard. 
What right had she to assume that 
she was more to him than any other 
girl of his acquaintance, and how had 
she dared, a few minutes before, to 
think that he hoped to comfort her 
by his own faithfulness for Heriot’s 
defection? That defection served, 
now that her wrath had cooled, to 
remind her, tragically enough, that 
she was not so indispensable to the 
happiness of her fellow-mortals as she 
had fondly imagined. She had been 
flattering herself that she was some- 
thing to the man who from the 
beginning had looked upon her as the 
sport of an idle hour; was her judg- 
ment less likely to be fallible in 
Waring’s case? The latter had pro- 
bably acted throughout as a friend, 
and nothing more; if she had not 
been so blind she would have seen 
that herself long ago. Others had 
been more discerning. She under- 
stood now what the writer meant by a 
passage in the letter that up till then 
had puzzled her. Who could say but 
what Waring was the truest friend 
that she too had ever had? And 
then, with a miserable sense of degra- 
dation, she realised that she had let 
this friend go in the belief that she 
loathed and mistrusted him,—that he 
had gone just when she could worst 
afford to lose him. One_bereave- 
ment had followed close on another. 
Heriot’s idol lay shattered at her feet, 
and it seemed as though there were 
nobody now to mourn with her over 
the fragments. Just when she most 
needed sympathy too! Poor girl! 
The outlook loomed black and soli- 
tary. Under the aching pressure of 
the double loss that she had sus- 
tained her sunny head dropped afresh 
over the dressing-table, and the bitter 
tears poured down again. 

The rumbling of wheels on the 
drive below roused her. Had it been 
half an hour later she would have 
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declared that it was the pony-carriage 
back again, for the sound the vehicle 
(whatever it was) made as it turned 
in at the front gate seemed familiar ; 
but she knew that her father could 
not have had time to fetch her mother 
back. Still it might be somebody 
who would want to see her. She 
sprang to her feet and hurriedly 
bathed her tear-stained face. She 
heard the front door open; a sound 
of distant voices was wafted up to her 
from below, and as she turned the 
lock and stepped on to the landing 
outside her bedroom she became con- 
scious that one of the voices was her 
father’s. It was the pony-carriage 
back after all. Why had it returned 
so soon? She stood on the landing 
irresolute, anxious not to exhibit the 
tokens of her grief to the Rector’s 
keen eye, yet at the same time feeling 
that something had happened that 
might require her presence below. 
As she wavered, with her hand on 
the balustrade, she heard the Rector 
calling to her to come down. The 
summons cut short her hesitation. 
She ran down the stairs. 

The little hall seemed full of men,— 
men whom she knew from the village, 
six or seven it seemed to her. There 
was a laboured shuffling of feet and 
a confused murmur, above which Mr. 
Smart’s voice sounded clear. ‘“ Care- 
fully there,” he was saying. “ Up- 
stairs now. The room to the right at 
the end of the passage when you get 
to the top. Keep his head high.” 

“ What’s the matter, Father?” she 
exclaimed, gazing down with startled 
eyes from where she had halted a few 
steps up the last flight. 

* We've had a spill, and I’m afraid 
Waring is rather badly hurt, poor 
chap. I’m having him taken up into 
the spare room. Open the window 
there wide will you, dear, and get 
some water and a sponge ready. 
They are going to put him on the bed.” 


Rather badly hurt! She turned 
quickly and sped up the stairs again 
to her ministrations with a palpitating 
heart. The Rector’s words, and the 
momentary glimpse she had had of 
the body that strong arms were carry- 
ing to the foot of the stairs, struck a 
chill of horror into her. There was 
neither water nor sponge in the spare- 
room; she had to dart off to fetch 
both from her own, to find on her 
return that the villagers, whose aid 
the Rector had invoked, had already 
laid Waring on the bed. He was 
stretched on the counterpane insen- 
sible ; his eyes were shut, his face, 
where it was not obscured by the 
blood which still dribbled from a gash 
near the temple, was ashy white ; but, 
in answer to the frightened question- 
ing look his daughter gave him, the 
Rector was able to say with cheery 
emphasis, “ No, it’s all right, he’s not 
dead,” and she felt the colour come 
back to her cheeks. 

“ How did it happen?” she asked 
her father in an awestruck voice when 
the blood had been washed from the 
senseless man’s forehead and _ the 
wound temporarily bound up. The 
villagers had all gone below and only 
the maid was with them at the bed- 
side. 

“Tommy took fright,—shied at 
something, a shadow or a leaf, I 
couldn’t see what—and upset the cart 
on to the side of the road. I can’t 
make out how it was, but anyway over 
we went. I fell on to the grass and 
did not hurt myself in the least, but 
Waring was pitched on to a heap of 
stones ; his feet somehow got entangled 
in the reins as he fell, and that seems 
to have thrown him with greater force. 

“Where was it that it happened?” 

“ Just beyond the pond, before we 
had got to the village; just where 
they have begun mending the road. 
It was all over in a second. Nothing 
else suffered, curiously enough; neither 
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Tommy nor the cart is injured in the 
least, and Tommy is not even fright- 
ened. He came back as steadily as 
possible.” 

“Poor man! Have you sent for 
Dr. Braham ?” 

“Not yet. After what has hap- 
pened I couldn’t trust any of the men 
to drive Tommy over and fetch him, 
but I’m going on now in the cart to 
call for Mother at the Wells’s. Bra- 
ham may possibly be having tea there ; 
if not we can go on to his house and 
fetch him back with us; it will save 
time. Do you think you can look 
after him while I am gone? Perhaps 
you had better keep Mary up here.” 

“No, Father, ['m not afraid. I 
can ring for Mary in a moment if I 
want any help; but I suppose we can 
do nothing much till Dr. Braham 
comes ?” 

“No Let him have plenty of fresh 
air and keep his head cool; till Bra- 
ham comes I don’t see that anything 
else can be done. Poor boy, he looks 
in a bad way.” 

He left the room, and Ethel heard 
him creaking briskly down the stairs 
and through the hall. At the front 
door he spoke for a moment to the 
men who had carried Waring up-stairs, 
and then there was a clatter of heavy 
boots and the sound of the pony-cart 
moving away again down the drive. 
The servant lingered a few minutes to 
tidy the room; then she too slipped 
away to report progress in the kitchen, 
and Ethel was alone with Waring. 

He lay motionless on the bed with 
his wan face turned up to the ceiling. 
The evening sun slanted in at the 
window and lighted up the wall 
immediately above the pillow. She 
stood and watched him for a short 
space, then she walked softly to the 
window and looked out into the gar- 
den where the shadows were length- 
ening lazily away from the west. In 
the mulberry-tree, below where she 


stood, a thrush was piping its lustiest, 
and from the leafy summits of the 
elms came the solemn husky caw of a 
colony of rooks ; save for this the 
evening air was hushed and still, for 
such of the village-folk as the accident 
had attracted to the rectory had by 
this time either dispersed or retired to 
the back premises. She stood awhile 
collecting her shattered senses and 
bathing her burning face in the cool 
fragrant breeze; then with a deep 
breath she turned cautiously, as 
though the man on the bed were 
asleep and she were afraid of waking 
him, and stepping with noiseless foot- 
fall across the carpet, sat down in a 
chair by his side, with her shadow 
brooding like a guardian spirit in the 
centre of the radiant patch of sun- 
light above his head. 

How still he was! She watched 
him, half fascinated, for a minute or 
two to see if he gave any outward 
sign of life, but she could detect none. 
He was absolutely motionless; he 
seemed almost to have ceased breath- 
ing; it was as though he lay dead 
before her. For a brief moment a 
great fear that he was really dead 
seized hold of her, and in its clutch 
her heart stood still. A closer look 
showed a fitful, feeble motion of the 
chest, and she drew back again re- 
assured ; but the transient horror had 
set in motion a current of ideas, 
which up till then she had striven 
hard to keep from her. He was still 
living, but,—suppose he were to,— 
yes, she must face the possibility,— 
suppose he were to die! She covered 
her eyes with her hands to shut out 
the sight of that still form on the bed 
and the memories that the vision 
would bring in its train, but the Llack 
thoughts thronged in unbidden never- 
theless. Suppose he were to die— 
like Jack. How it all reminded her 
of her feelings at Jack’s murder ! 
She saw again the well-remembered 
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dinner-table in the verandah of the 
rest-house at Thonzé, and in sharp 
succession the events of that awful 
night passed before her ; her brother’s 
careless, slighting speech, the sudden 
angry thought that leapt out in her 
mind at his words, the fatal rifle-shot, 
the hard set look on the dead face, 
full (so it seemed to her) of dumb 
reproach for the resentment that had 
flamed within her, no fiercer than the 
resentment she had felt that day ; 
and then came the memory of the 
bitter days that had followed, when 
the burden of her mourning was ever 
this, “ If only he could have lived to 
know that I was sorry,” and, haunted 
by that grim, inexorable shadow of 
remorse, she had again and again 
wished that death would come and 
put an end to her agonies of self- 
reproach. They were a_ ghastly 
memory, those days that had suc- 
ceeded her brother’s death ; she could 
hardly call them to mind even now 
without shuddering. And now, de- 
spite the thousand penitent resolves 
that they had wrung from her, it 
seemed as though exactly the same 
thing might happen again. Exactly 
the same! Who could tell but what 
Waring might not in his turn pass 
away, with the memory of her unjust 
anger on his face, never to know how 
keen, how passionate her repentance 
had been? Might not his life’s sun 
go down upon her wrath in the same 
cruel way that Jack’s had gone? She 
pressed her fingers tighter, but, white 
as the pillow it rested on, Waring’s 
face rose ever before her eyes, recall- 
ing the long drawn-out horrors of the 
past and filling her with the grisliest 
of forebodings for the future. She 
could not bear it; it would kill her if 
the same thing happened again. Oh, 
if only it were not so like, so terribly 
like what had happened before ! 

There was a low groan from the 
bed. Ethel took it as an indication 


of dawning consciousness. She leant 
anxiously over the prostrate form and 
sponged the white forehead, waiting 
for a fresh sound or movement. She 
was determined that he should live, 
to hear the outpourings of her con- 
trition, to learn that she was not 
without gratitude. For a time, how- 
ever, there was no other sign of 
animation. To make him more com- 
fortable she loosened the collar at his 
throat, undid another button or two 
of his waistcoat, and threw the flaps 
of his jacket further back. 

In doing so, she noticed on the bed 
a small packet of papers which she 
remembered having seen her father 
take out of Waring’s pocket in order 
to relieve his chest of all superfluous 
weight. She was about to place it 
on the table by the bed when some- 
thing familiar in the handwriting on 
the uppermost of the papers caught 
her eye, and with a start she exam- 
ined it closer. It was her own. 
Before she fully realised what she 
was doing she had swiftly scanned 
the five or six other papers in the 
bundle. Then she folded them to- 
gether again with a glow, partly of 
shame for her own vulgar curiosity, 
partly from another feeling. They 
were all the same, all old letters of 
hers to Waring, little trivial notes, 
enquiries after his injured thumb, 
invitations to rides, the letter in 
which she had bid him good-bye 
before she left for England, those she 
had sent him from Yorkshire and 
Crookholme, all arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with the date, where it 
was omitted, inserted in pencil. In 
a flash she recognised them all, 
though never till this moment had 
she realised that she had written so 
many. He seemed to have kept all 
that she had ever sent him. 

If anyone, a few hours earlier, 
had told Ethel in plain, bald, unvar- 
nished terms that a young man of 
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her acquaintance had been infatuated 
enough to treasure up all the letters 
that he had ever received from her, 
ephemeral or otherwise, and keep 
them in a pocket next his heart, the 
announcement would have struck no 
tender chord in her. The form that 
the young man’s adoration had taken 
would have appeared to her as ludi- 
crous and nothing more. - But now 
the sight of those well-thumbed slips 
of paper, and the knowledge of what 
they must have meant to him who lay 
there white and still, hovering, for all 
she knew, on the fringe of the shadow 
of death, thrilled her with a strange 
emotion in which pity seemed ready 
to merge by mysterious gradations 
into the higher, nobler passion to 
which it is eternally akin. She had 
not cast the memory of Heriot from 
her heart. The dominion of his per- 
sonality was too strong to lose its 
power in a moment; but the fiery 
trial of the last hour had been slowly 
purging her disappointment of all that 
was passionate and unreasoning and 
the soberer, thoughtfuller residue was 
for the time swallowed up in her 
vehement yearning for an opportunity 
of atoning for the wrong she had 
done to Waring, and in the great fear 
lest her repentance should have come 
too late. 

The sunlight slipped up the wall 
above the bed and died softly away, 
and the summer twilight stole in 
through the windows of the room. 
The thrush in the mulberry-tree had 
ceased its song, but hard by a nightin- 
gale burst out into a sudden flood of 
melody that filled the air with sound. 
Ethel had no ears for the liquid notes ; 
her thoughts were overwhelming her. 
Slowly she slipped from the chair in 
which she had been sitting watching 
her patient, and, dropping on her 
knees, buried her face in the pillow 
near Waring’s head and poured out 
her soul in a heart-broken prayer that 


he who had saved her life, who had 
loved her so long and so faithfully, 
might be spared, if for nothing else 
than to receive some sort of reparation 
at her hands. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mrs. Warinc arrived that same 
evening at Crookholme in obedience 
to the summons conveyed in the tele- 
gram she had received, and found her 
son conscious, though much shaken 
and weakened, for he had lain a long 
time insensible. He was not, how- 
ever, so feeble but what he could give 
her a vivid enough account of the 
accident, and tell her that the doctor 
had said, after examining him, that he 
had sustained no serious injury, and 
that all he required now was perfect 
rest and quiet ; and she was able to 
telegraph to Gertrude a reassuring 
summary of this verdict before bed- 
time. She slept one night only at 
the rectory, for the next day found 
Waring, after a long dreamless night's 
rest, like a giant refreshed with wine, 
and she left again for town, on the 
afternoon of that day, satisfied, from 
what she had seen, that her son was 
progressing under a care as tender 
and systematic as any he could re- 
ceive at home. 

“ He won't be back in two or three 
days, my dear Mother,” said Gertrude 
oracularly as Mrs. Waring, after de- 
scribing how matters stood at Crook- 
holme, expressed a confident hope that 
her son would be home within that 
time. ‘‘ We shall be lucky if we see 
him before the end of seven. Trust 
him to be as long as possible recover- 
ing! So you think he said nothing, 
—nothing,— interesting to her before 
the accident.” 

“ He would have told me if he had, 
I feel sure.” 

“Well, I am surprised. I did 
really think he meant business; he 
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was so terribly solemn and self-im- 
portant before he went down. But 
he would never have said anything 
to you if she had not accepted him. 
You don’t think he can have proposed 
to her and been rejected, now? Did 
he look limp,—and crushed,—and 
shattered, — and, — well,—as a man 
looks who has just been refused ? 
You know how they look.” 

“Perhaps, though I don’t know 
how you can know, dear. He was 
certainly limp,—very limp, but very 
happy, poor boy, quite in the seventh 
heaven, following her about with his 
eyes everywhere.” 

“ And she was nice to him?” 

* As nice as she could be; nothing 
was too good for him. She slaved for 
him, I assure you, day and night.” 

“Was she very much cut up? I 
wish you were a little more com- 
municative, Mother dear; I have to 
drag everything out of you.” 

Mrs. Waring laughed. “She 
seemed terribly cut up,” she said ; 
“so were they all, of course, but she 
showed it most. I have seldom seen 
a girl so changed. Do you remember 
how bright and animated she was the 
other day when she was here? There 
she was as white as a sheet, and never 
smiled except at Rupert. She looked 
as if she had been crying her eyes 
out when I arrived.” 

“That may have been remorse,” 
said the cold-blooded daughter ; “ but 
no, I think it’s a case. We shall not 
see him again till his fate is sealed. 
I will give him a week to make up 
his mind. That ought to be enough 
for anybody, but he is such a slow old 
boy ! ” 

“My dear child, what curious ideas 
you seem to have about that sort of 
thing. Men always like to consider 
well before taking such an important 
step.” 

“ Always! I assure you, Mother, 
you are wrong there. Some of them 
No. 470.—-voL. LxxIx. 
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are uncommonly sharp in popping the 
question, some that you would never 
expect to have sense enough to make 
up their minds about anything in less 
than a fortnight. Now take off your 
bonnet, and let me carry it up-stairs 
while you make the tea.” 

“My dear Gertrude,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Waring, seating herself at the 
tea-table. “One would imagine by 
the way you talk that you had been 
proposed to yourself.” 

“ And how do you know I have not 
been?” retorted Gertrude. ‘“ Wait 
till I have put your bonnet away, and 
I will a tale unfold.” 


Meanwhile Waring was, as_ his 
mother had remarked, revelling in a 
veritable seventh heaven. In his case 
this state took the form of a kind of 
Elysium, which, except in so far as 
it was conducted on strictly tem- 
perate principles, might have been 
the ideal Moslem one, involving a 
good deal of repose on soft couches 
in a horizontal position, lapped in soft 
rural sounds, with a good many roses, 
red, white, and yellow, to minister to 
his senses of sight and smell, and a 
good deal of the company of at least 
one dark-eyed attendant houri, who, 
if she did not ply him with the 
beverage beloved of Omar Khayyam, 
yet saw that there was no lack at 
their proper seasons of barley-water 
and beef-tea. Gertrude had rightly 
surmised that the wish that was 
uppermost in his mind was that his 
injuries could have been (outwardly 
at least) severer, so that he might 
have a more valid excuse for linger- 
ing on in charge of his two assiduous 
nurses. And who could have blamed 
him for wishing to prolong the bliss, 
as full as it was unexpected, in which 
he lay and sunned himself? He 
could at first scarcely credit his 
senses when, after a long blank 
interval of darkness, he came to 
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himself, to find that he had awakened 
into a new bright world, that the 
face in which, when last he had seen 
it, he had read distrust and ill-dis- 
guised anger, shone now with radiant 
peace and a tenderness past belief. 
He could not understand how this 
had come about, and the more he 
thought, the firmer his conviction 
grew that after all it was better 
not to understand it. It was a long 
time before he could recall the events 
of the half-hour immediately prece- 
ding the accident ; they did not, in 
fact, come back to him in all their 
fulness till the present, with its 
changed conditions, displayed them 
in the light of disagreeable facts 
that had better be forgotten so soon 
as possible ; and it was a satisfaction 
to discover that for his poor puzzled 
brain it was infinitely easier to forget 
than to remember. Wherefore he 
was content to lie at his ease, to 
take things as they came unquestion- 
ingly, and to bask, so to speak, in 
the sunlight of his own happiness. 
And Ethel? Reparation was all 
that occupied her mind ; a desire to 
earn forgiveness for the injustice and 
blindness of the past was uppermost 
in her thoughts, and with it a hope 
that, in the active accomplishment of 
these aims, she would be mercifully 
enabled to forget her own suffering. 
And with this object in view she set 
herself to the task of tending the 
injured man, wearing herself to a 
shadow at his bed-side, full of anxious 
solicitude for his welfare, thrilled with 
the keenest pleasure if she could 
anticipate the smallest of his wishes, 
till the longed-for, passionless calm 
enveloped her; and when she was 
roused from it, it was to find herself 
being drawn in mysterious wise closer 
and ever closer to the man who had 
done so much for her, whose love she 
was from a sense of duty trying to 
repay, and to learn that it was daily 


becoming easier to conceive the possi- 
bility of rewarding that love in the 
only way he could ever really wish to 
have it rewarded. Truly that packet 
of old letters was beginning to do its 
work. 

And so the days rolled on. On the 
fifth morning after the accident the 
doctor declared that there was no 
reason why his patient should not 
return to town, as he was quite fit 
to be moved, and reluctantly the 
patient made his preparations for 
leaving the same afternoon. These 
consisted merely in packing the bag 
that his mother had sent down to 
him from London, and arranging for 
a fly to take him to the station, (he 
had had enough of the pony-cart,) and, 
as the latter duty was performed by 
Ethel, who also helped him to pack 
on the ground that it was dangerous 
for him to stoop much, it cannot be 
said that his labours were very ex- 
hausting. Yet, when everything was 
ready, he was told that he must have 
tired himself and ought to have a 
good rest before he started for the 
train; and, ever obedient, he elected 
to take his rest in an easy chair 
beneath one of the spreading beeches 
on the rectory lawn. A balmy air 
was floating through the garden, and 
a myriad leaves bent and nodded to 
its caress with a silvery rustling 
murmur; the shrubbery hard by 
Waring’s seat was all a-twitter with 
bird-life ; the brown bees, humming 
as they sailed down the breeze, pro- 
vided a mirthful background of sound, 
soft enough to lull the wakefullest to 
sleep; but there was no sleep for 
Waring, though he lay at his ease in 
outward conformity with his surround- 
ings. The Rector had gone out to 
his parish-work in the village and 
was to be at the station to say good- 
bye to his visitor; Mrs. Smart was 
lying with a nervous headache in her 
darkened bed-room, and Ethel was 
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attending to her indoors. Waring 
therefore had a time to himself to lie 
and ruminate in. 

What his thoughts were, as he lay 
stretched in the easy chair, it is un- 
necessary to specify here in detail. 
Suffice it to say that they were merely 
a repetition of what had been filling 
his mind for the past five days, and 
that they were vividly and pleasantly 
embodied when the front door opened 
softly, and a vision in a large straw 
hat paced slowly up the lawn towards 
the beech-tree. 

“ Now, Mr. Waring, you are not to 
get up,” she exclaimed, as Waring on 
her approach dropped his long limbs 
and attempted to rise. “ Keep where 
you are, please. Look, I am quite 
comfortable in this chair.” 

“How is Mrs. Smart?” enquired 
Waring sinking back into his 
cushions. 

“Sound asleep now, I am glad to 
say. If once she can get off to sleep, 
she is all right, for when she wakes 
up, the headache is gone.” 

“T hope the noise of my fly won’t 
disturb her. Perhaps it could wait 
outside the gate.” 

“T don’t think that is necessary, 
thanks. Her bedroom does not look 
out on to the front drive; besides, 
when once she is thoroughly asleep, 
nothing disturbs her.” 

“When does the train start ex- 
actly ?” asked the convalescent. 

“At 3°23; it isn’t a quarter to 
three yet. The fly will be round 
directly, so, you see, you will have lots 
of time to get down to the station in.” 

She leant back in her chair and 
gazed up into the piled wealth of 
greenery above her head. She was 
attired in a cool white dress, the very 
one, if he remembered aright, that she 
had worn as she sat in the verandah 
of the rest-house after the morning’s 
snipe-shooting at Thonzé. His eye 


wandered jealously over the soft curves 
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outlined against the dark tree-stem, 
and, stretched at ease as he was, like 
a lazy lotus-eater, the strong man’s 
heart was filled with an unutterable 
yearning to clasp the slim white-robed 
figure to his heart and speak out all 
that was in his mind. But all he 
did was to draw his watch from 
his pocket and remark in the most 
mundane of tones: “ Then I haven’t 
very much more time; I must make 
the most of it.” 

And he proceeded to make the 
most of it by flinging himself more 
luxuriously back in his chair and, to 
all appearances, giving himself over 
with half closed eyes to a full enjoy- 
ment of the drowsy summer day. 

“Did they give you a letter that 
came for you by the mid-day post?” 
asked Ethel, after a pause. 

“Yes, thanks,” returned Waring ; 
“it was from my sister. She had an 
idea I was not coming up till to 
morrow, so she wrote to me to-day.” 

“You would have done better to 
go up to-morrow,” observed Ethel. 
“T don’t quite like your going to-day, 
even though Dr. Braham says there 
is no danger of your being upset.” 

“Oh, I am really quite well now,” 
declared Waring stoutly, “thanks to 
you. I feel I ought to go; I have 
been nuisance enough as it is.” 

“ Now, Mr. Waring, you know you 
have been no nuisance at all. I’m 
sure a better patient never existed. 
But of course your mother and sister 
will be pining to see you. I hope 
they are well?” 

“ Quite, thanks ; Gertrude tells me 
that she has had a letter from Mrs. 
Heriot.” 

From where he lay he could just 
see her face, and he watched, as he 
spoke, narrowly, for he was anxious 
to know what effect the mention of 
Heriot’s name would have upon his 
hostess. Three days before he would 
not have dared to utter it in her pre- 
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sence, but of late he had somehow 
begun to notice a change in Ethel 
which encouraged him to venture on 
the hitherto dangerous ground ; and 
as now he looked he could see no 
shadow of emotion cross her face and 
could detect no tremor in her voice as 
she replied: “ Indeed, and how are 
the happy couple getting on?” 

He was quite right. There was a 
change in Ethel; she realised it her- 
self now plainly enough. Four days 
before she had dreaded the mention 
of Heriot’s name as she would have 
dreaded a spear-thrust, as something 
sharp, pitiless, stabbing. Four days 
before she had wondered when the 
memory of Heriot would ever lose its 
fatal power of wounding. But now, 
—now it was not so difficult a matter 
after all to think with unquickened 
pulse of Millicent as Heriot’s wife, to 
feel an interest in what she did, nay, 
even to smile and wish her well, with 
as much sincerity and fervour as when 
she imagined that she was going to 
marry Hexham. Much that is aston- 
ishing can happen in four days. 

“IT believe they are getting on 
capitally,” said Waring, cheered by 
the result of his scrutiny of Ethel’s 
face ; “they seem to be enjoying their 
honeymoon. She gave me another 
rather interesting piece of news,” 
he went on. “You remember Mr. 
Hexham, the man Miss Devant was 
engaged to?” 

“T never saw him, but both you 
and she mentioned him. What of 
him?” 

“ He is engaged again.” 

“What, already! To whom?” 

“To a girl in the Isle of Wight. 
My sister does not mention her name, 
but says he has known her all his 
life. Gertrude seems much amused.” 

“Fancy! he has not been long over 
it, has he?” 

“T should think not. And what 
makes it more remarkable is that 





Gertrude says she knows, as a matter 
of fact, that he actually proposed to 
another girl before that. He was 
evidently determined to be married.” 

“Tt seems so,” she murmured, 
almost to herself. 

For some time they sat silent near 
each other, while the breeze laughed a 
leisurely ceaseless laugh in the tree- 
tops above them, and the perfect 
peace of that summer’s day crept 
softly into their hearts and brooded 
there. At length came a distant 
rumble on the quiet road outside and 
the sound of a deliberate measured 
trot, which approached nearer and 
nearer and at last stopped in front of 
the garden-gate. 

“Why, there’s the fly,” exclaimed 
Ethel. “ Already! I didn’t expect 
it for some little time yet. Well, it 
can wait. Don’t hurry, Mr. Waring, 
you know it’s bad for you. Come 
slowly down the lawn; the servants 
will be putting your bag in; there is 
lots of time.” 

They made a pretty picture as they 
strolled soberly, side by side, across 
the flickering lights and shadows of 
the smooth green sward, and emerged 
on to the broad belt of sunshine by 
the carriage-drive. The fly was really 
unconscionably early, and, even after 
Waring’s bag had been safely bestowed, 
Ethel declared that it was absurd to 
think of starting for the station for 
another quarter of an hour. 

“Tn that case, may I take a turn 
through the garden?” said Waring. 
“7 don’t think I’ve seen the orchard 
properly yet. It looks delightfully 
cool and shady in there under the 
trees.” 

“ Of course,” she made answer. “I 
couldn't hear of your spending all 
that time in the waiting-room at the 
station. Come along; you'll be able 
to make yourself very comfortable in 
the shrubbery,—and, ah, that reminds 
me,—I must get you some flowers to 
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take up to town with you. It would 
never do for you to go back empty- 
handed,” and they turned away up 
the garden again together. 

The flyman watched their retreating 
figures until they were lost to sight, 
and then shifted into a more comfort- 
able position on his seat, wagging his 
head profoundly, for he imagined he 
knew a thing or two. He would 
have liked to have someone to com- 
municate his ideas to, but the maid 
had gone back into the house and he 
had been left alone on the box to his 
own reflections. He looked in front 
of him and yawned, not once or twice, 
but three times. The afternoon 
seemed to be growing warmer and 
warmer. The fly-horse, a venerable 
bay, was basking in the sunshine 
between the shafts, just sufficiently 
alive to his surroundings to remember 
at intervals to switch at the flies with 
a languid tail. The sight of the steed’s 
reposeful back was sufficient in itself 
to provoke sleep; before the driver 
had watched the glossy surface for a 
minute his eyelids began to droop, and 
ere long his chin was on his chest and 
he was dozing peacefully. 


A voice aroused him suddenly. He 
heard his own name uttered, and with 
a start gathered up the reins. How 
long he had been asleep he could not 
say, but he was aware that the young 
couple were again standing by his 
side ; the same young couple that had 
walked up the garden together a few 
minutes back,—and yet, strange to 
relate, not the same. To his drowsy 
eyes they were unchanged : it was not 
given him to perceive the new glad 
light in their faces ; but it was there, 
that new glad light which for the 
moment seemed to transfigure them. 
Something had happened in the garden, 
while the driver sat dozing on his box, 
which had altered the whole world for 
the two who stood looking up at him. 
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“Barrett, we shall not want the 
fly this afternoon after all,” Ethel was 
saying in a clear ringing voice. “ Mr. 
Waring is not going back to town 
till to-morrow, so we want you to 
come round to take him to the 
station to-morrow instead of to-day, 
in time for the same train—you under- 
stand !—to-morrow.” 

She punctuated her remarks by a 
succession of taps on a bundle of what 
looked like old letters that she held 
in her hand. 

“Yes, Miss, I understand,” he said, 
and when Waring’s bag had been 
lifted out shook the reins and drove 
mechanically away, while Ethel turned 
round and faced her companion. 

“That’s all right,” she said with a 
deep breath; and then for a space 
they stood and faced each other while 
the fly-wheels rumbled away in the 
distance. They were silent; words 
had suddenly grown for them almost 
a superfluity; they had so much in 
common now. When all was still 
again, save the bees and the birds 
and the ever-rippling leaves, they 
turned and passed up the drive side 
by side, still without a word. 

Under the horse-chestnut-tree they 
halted while Ethel picked a spray of 
blossom. She held it out to her com- 
panion. “See, it is still in flower,” 
she said. 

“So it is, still,” he made answer. 
He had seized hold of it, and of the 
hand that held it. ‘“ What a time it 
has lasted! How long is it since you 
showed me that spike of flowers and 
I admired it so much? You remem- 
ber, don’t you! Four days, is it; 
five? I can hardly believe it.” 

“ Five days!” she exclaimed. “ Im- 
possible! It feels like five months, 
five years. I have lived a life-time 
since then.” 

“Let's look upon it as a life-time 
then,” he said, “and start afresh — 
from half an hour ago.” 
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“And you are not afraid?” she 
asked. They had strolled a little 
further away from the house and had 
halted again. 

“ Afraid? Afraid of what?” 

“Of taking me on trust like this, 
before I really know my own mind? 
It’s a great risk. You remember what 
I said about,—about what I thought 
five days ago.” 

“Five days! Five years, you 
mean,” he laughed. “Yes, yes, I 
know ; you have told me everything ; 
but, after all, I risk nothing more than 
you.” 

“Than I do!” she _ exclaimed. 
“Nonsense! There’s no risk for me. 
Don’t I know you by this time? 
Haven’t I had proofs of what you 
are ever since I first knew you?” 

“That’s only since November last, 
—not seven months yet.” 

“But it’s more than enough,” she 
said, “to make me feel perfectly safe 
in trusting myself to you. But of 
me you know nothing,—except that 
a ” 

“Except that you are willing to 
let yourself be taken on trust. Isn’t 
that an honour for me?” 

“But it’s only on trust, you 
know.” 

“Yes; I know. It’s a good com- 
mon-sense understanding to come to, 
and, after all, we have been through 
so much together we can afford to 
look at things from a common-sense 
point of view, can’t we?” 

“TIT suppose so; but it’s nothing 
more than on trust, you know.” 

“T remember, and I want nothing 
more now.” 

“ But you will want more later.” 

“And don’t you think it’s just 
possible that I shall get it?” He 


had both her hands now and had 
fixed her with his grey eyes. 

Hers dropped for a moment. “T 
think so,” she murmured ; “but how 
can I tell? It is so soon still, so very 
soon.” But presently she raised her 
head again. “And yet,” she said 
very softly, “it seems so long ago,— 
I mean what went before—that I’m 
not sure that it will be so very, very 
difficult to,—to start afresh.” 


“You would like to speak to Father 
directly he comes in, wouldn’t you?” 
she said, after they had made the 
round of the garden. “ But, of course, 
he won’t be back before tea-time. 
He will wonder why you haven’t gone 
by the train you meant to.” 

“T suppose he will. And that 
reminds me, I must send a telegram 
to my mother to tell her that my 
plans are altered.” 

“Will you tell her why?” 

“Not in the telegram, I think,” 
he made reply, smiling brightly into 
her eyes. “I must speak to your 
father first.” 

“Yes, I suppose you must,” she 
said. “Will it be a surprise to 
them?” she asked after a pause, 
adding, “I mean to your mother and 
sister.” 

“A great surprise,” he answered 
gleefully. : 

“Had they no idea,—none what- 
ever?” she pursued. 

“Not the remotest,—I kept my 
feelings very close ; it’s a way I have, 
you know. I am pretty sure that 
nothing was further from their 
thoughts. It will be a great surprise, 
a very great surprise.” 

And, as in duty bound, she believed 
him. 
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M. Gustave Le Bow in his very 
interesting book upon THE Psycuo- 
Locy OF PropLes developes certain 
views which seem very suitable for 
the world to take to heart in these 
days of much political theorising and 
many emancipations. It will be best 
to let him state them himself in broad 
outline. 


It is barely a century and a half ago 
that certain philosophers, who, it should 
be remarked, were very ignorant of the 
primitive history of man, of the variations 
of his mental constitution and of the laws 
of heredity, propounded the idea of the 
equality of individuals and races. 

This idea, which would naturally be 
most attractive to the masses, ended by 
firmly implanting itself in their mind and 
speedily bore fruit. It has shaken the 
foundation of the old societies, given 
birth to the most formidable of revolu- 
tions, and thrown the Western world into 
a series of convulsions, the end of which 
it is impossible to foresee. 

Doubtless certain of the inequalities 
among individuals and races were too 
apparent to be seriously disputed; but 
people found it easy to persuade them- 
selves that these inequalities were merely 
the outcome of differences of education, 
that all men are born equally intelligent 
and good, and that the sole responsibility 
for their perversion lies with the institu- 
tions they live under. This being the 
case the remedy was simple in the 
extreme: ali that had to be done was to 
reform the institutions and to give every 
man an identical education. It is in this 
way that institutions and education have 
ended by becoming the great panaceas of 


‘1. Tue PsycHoLtocy oF PEOPLES; by 
Gustave Le Bon. Translated from the 
French ; London, 1898. 

2. REFLECTIONS OF A RussIAN STATEs- 
man; by K. P. Pobyedonostseff, Procurator 
of the Holy Synod of Russia. Translated 


from the Russian by R. C. Long; London, 
1898, 
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modern democrats, the means of remedy- 
ing inequalities which clash with the 
immortal principles that are the only 
divinities that survive to-day. 

And yet science, as it has progressed, 
has proved the vanity of the theories 
of equality and shown that the mental 
gulf created by the past between indi- 
viduals and races can only be filled up 
by the slowly accumulating action of 
heredity. Modern psychology, together 
with the stern lessons of experience, has 
demonstrated that the institutions and 
the education which suit some individuals 
and some races are most harmful to 
others. But when ideas are once in 
circulation it is not in the power of 
philosophers to destroy them when they 
arrive at the conviction that they are 
erroneous. Like a swollen stream that 
has overflown its banks, the idea con- 
tinues its destructive progress with which 
nothing can interfere. 


M. Le Bon, it may be added, is of 
opinion that progress in civilisation 
always makes, not for equality but 
for inequality; that the differences 
between individuals in social status, 
advantages, culture, intelligence, and 
character are greater in a higher type 
of society than in a lower; and that 
it is the presence of a greater or 
lesser number of exceptional indi- 
viduals which gives to a community 
its position in the world. Races, in 
fact, take rank not in virtue of an 
average prevailing among the ruck, 
but in virtue of their chosen few. 
The highest races are those in which 
the accumulations of heredity have 
produced many exceptionally favoured 
individuals ; the final aim of natural 
selection, as it should be of states- 
manship, working in accordance with 
nature, is to create an aristocracy. 
This, however, is not the point in M. 
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Le Bon’s argument with which we 
are most concerned, but rather with 
his more general contention. Every 
people, he says, has a soul; every 
racial type, which is physically recog- 
nisable, has a spiritual counterpart 
in the laws and institutions of the 
race: and if you give to one race the 
institutions of another you will be 
flying in the face of nature. “All 
that can be asked of a government,” 
he writes, “is that it shall be the 
expression of the sentiments and 
ideas of the people it is called on to 
govern, and by the mere fact that it 


exists it is the image of the people. 


There are no governments or constitu- 
tions of which it can be said that 
they are absolutely bad. The govern- 
ment of the King of Dahomey was 
probably an excellent government for 
the people he was called on to rule 
over, and the most ingenious European 
constitution would have been inferior 
for his people.” 

The instance may seem paradoxical, 
and to a certain extent it isso; but it 
is curiously borne out by an utterance 
of Sir George Goldie, who is a suffi- 
ciently practical statesman. “It is 
certain,” he has said, “ that even an im- 
perfect and tyrannical native African 
administration, if its extreme excesses 
were controlled by European super- 
vision, would be in the early stages 
productive of far less discomfort to 
its subjects than well-intentioned but 
ill-directed efforts of European magis- 
trates, often young and headstrong 
and not invariably gifted with sym- 
pathy and introspective powers. If 
the welfare of the native races is to 
be considered, if dangerous revolts are 
to be obviated, the general policy of 
ruling on African principles through 
native rulers must be followed for the 
present.” It would be easy to show 
how existing facts bear out, at least, 
this milder statement of the doctrine. 
But the political institutions which 





interest us most are those which obtain 
in Europe; and though M. Le Bon is 
prevented by the scope of his work 
from illustrating his points fully by 
definite examples, an excellent exem- 
plification of what he has to say is 
afforded by the defence of an exist- 
ing order, which we find in a book 
entitled ReFLEcTIONS oF A Russian 
SratesMaN. The author is Mr. Pobye- 
donostseff, who was tutor to the late 
Czar, and is now Procurator of the 
Holy Synod of Russia; his right to 
speak with authority may be inferred 
from the fact that the text of the 
famous Rescript of August last is 
attributed to his pen. What he has 
written may be described as a general 
indictment of all our modern idols ; of 
parliaments, of representative govern- 
ment, of the press, of education, of 
free thought. The denunciation in 
many cases sinks into mere rhetoric, 
the premises on which arguments are 
based are often false, the logic is often 
indefensible ; yet there emerges from 
the whole an impression on our mind 
that this man knows and loves his 
country, and sees with a well-grounded 
horror the effort to force upon its 
people institutions which, as M. Le 
Bon would say, do not express the 
national soul. The volume is rather 
a disconnected series of discourses 
than a systematic treatise, but it may 
be roughly divided for our purposes 
into two parts ; first, a violent attack 
upon modern theories of government 
and the State, and, secondly, a defence 
of the Russian religion and Russian 
Church. The former, we think, incul- 
cates a point of view which is unduly 
neglected at present; the second, 
though without a practical bearing for 
us, is of great interest for the insight 
which it gives us into a typically 
Russian mind. 

The object of his political argument 
is to demonstrate the evils of Demo- 
cracy with all its consequences and 
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concomitants. No sane person who 
has read history will dispute his con- 
tention that the rule exercised by a 
multitude is necessarily unstable, and 
guided by anything rather than by 
knowledge. Nor, as a matter of strict 
logic, is he wrong in stigmatising 
Democracy as an immoral fiction 
(though one may of course dispute the 
justice of the epithet) on the ground 
that power, nominally exercised by 
the whole people, really becomes con- 
centrated in a few hands. Democracy, 
in short, can only exist by virtue of 
being something else ; and that is per- 
haps the only excuse for its existence. 
The men who come to the top in a 
Democracy are often, as he says, 
limited in intellect, but distinguished 
by a resolute will: “Thus the most 
talented persons submit willingly, and 
gladly entrust to stronger hands the 
control of affairs and the mora! respon- 
siblity for their direction.” Just so; 
but that is not necessarily an evil, as 
indeed Mr. Pobyedonostseff practically 
admits in another passage, when argu- 
ing against the wide diffusion of general 
study : “ By itself, knowledge educates 
neither the understanding nor the 
will. Daily we meet clever men, gifted 
with strong imaginations, cultivated 
and learned, yet resourceless in the 
decisive moment when a judgment is 
required for work, or a firm word in 
council. In these moments a 
man of clear conscience and will, cap- 
able of apprehending all the relations of 
the subject, is more valuable for prac- 
tical work than a multitude of feeble 
and vacillating minds.” In short, that 
tendency by which the man who knows 
his own mind, even if he be wrong, 
comes to the top, is the salvation of 
communities naturally fitted for self- 
government, and the word ambitious, 
which the Russian seems habitually 
to use as a reproach, is in reality the 
mark of fitness. 

These considerations, however, only 
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apply to a community where the 
governing instinct is common and 
traditional, and where the charm of 
power for its own sake is felt. In 
countries where men are disposed, 
as is the case in France, to avoid 
responsibility and prefer the private 
lifex—in short, where there is an 
absence of public spirit—it is farcical 
to talk about the rule of the people, 
since the people’s real aspiration is to 
be ruled, and under these conditions 
parliamentary government is apt to 
become, what Mr. Pobyedonostseff calls 
it, “The Great Falsehood of our time.” 
In Spain, where there is even less 
political instinct than in France, repre- 
sentative institutions have become, it 
would seem, merely the machinery of 
a gigantic swindle. Who can deny 
that there is truth in the following 
passage? “The ambitious man comes 
before his fellow-citizens and strives 
by every means to convince them that 
he, more than any other, is worthy of 
their confidence. What motives impel 
him to this quest! It is hard to 
believe that he is impelled by dis- 
interested zeal for the public good. 
me tar Were we to attempt a 
true definition of parliament, we 
should say that parliament is an in- 
stitution serving for the satisfaction 
of the personal ambition, vanity, and 
self-interest of its members.” Yet 
everybody knows that in this country 
men pay highly for the privilege of 
serving their country under the very 
disagreeable conditions of a parlia- 
mentary session ; and the real rulers, 
the people who exercise power, seek 
it either out of sheer ambition, for its 
own sake, or out of a negative impulse 
which may be defined as the dislike 
of seeing things done in a way that 
they disapprove. The result may not 
be ideal, but foreign comments upon 
our institutions, and the national 
temper which they represent, are 
mostly calculated to stimulate our 
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vanity. The truth is that, as Mr. 
Pobyedonostseff admits, parliamentary 
government is a peculiar and natural 
growth of this country and, like the 
jury-system, suits us upon the whole 
very well. But that is no reason 
why it should suit our neighbours. 
Imitation, as the copy-books say, is 
sincerest flattery, but if we look 
through Europe and survey the par- 
liaments which have all more or less 
definitely been modelled upon ours, 
we are certainly not flattered in the 
likeness. France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and Austro-Hungary present 
diverse caricatures of representative 
government; and we must say that, 
on considering them, it is easy to 
sympathise with Mr. Pobyedonostseff 
in his desire to avert from Russia 
a similar blessing ; for in Russia the 
trouble would inevitably assume its 
acutest form, as he shows in the fol- 
lowing statesmanlike passage : 


These deplorable results [disintegration 
of parties, personal struggles, conflict of 
local interests, and neglect of the State’s 
welfare] are all the more manifest where 
the population is of heterogeneous com- 
position, comprising nationalities of many 
different races. The principle of nation- 
ality may be considered the touchstone 
which reveals the falseness and impractic- 
ability of parliamentary government. It 
is worthy of note that nationality first 
appeared as an active and irritant force 
in the government of the world when it 
came into contact with the new forms of 
Democracy. It is not easy to apprehend 
the nature of this new force, and the ends 
which it pursues ; but it is unquestionable 
that it contains the source of a grave and 
complex struggle, impending in the his- 
tory of humanity, and it is vain to predict 
to what issues this struggle will lead. 
To-day we see the various races of com- 
posite States animated by passionate 
feelings of intolerance to the political 
institution which unites them in a single 
body, and by an equally passionate 
aspiration to independent government 
with their generally fictitious culture. We 
see this not only among those races which 
have had a history and a separate political 
life and culture, but, to an equal extent, 


among races which have never known 
independence. Autocracy succeeded in 
evading or conciliating such demands and 
outbreaks, not alone by means of force, 
but by the equalisation of rights and 
relations under the unifying power. But 
Democracy has failed to settle these 
questions, and the instinct of nationality 
serves as a disintegrating element. To 
the supreme parliament each race sends 
representatives, not of common political 
interests but of racial instincts, of racial 
exasperation, and of racial hatred both to 
the dominant race, to the sister races, 
and to the political institution which 
unites them all. Such is the inharmoni- 
ous consequence of parliamentary govern- 
ment in composite States, as Austria, in 
our day, so vividly illustrates. Provi- 
dence has preserved our Russia, with its 
heterogeneous racial composition, from 
like misfortunes. It is terrible to think 
of our condition if destiny had sent us 
the fatal gift—an All-Russian Parliament ! 
But that will never be. 


This is a corollary strictly in ac- 
cordance with M. Le Bon’s view. 
Parliamentary government succeeds 
in England, but, says M. Le Bon, 
England is the most homogeneous 
country in Europe. On the other 
hand, no empire contains a greater 
variety of institutions than the 
British, for it is in no sense homo- 
geneous. Political theorists would, it 
is true, gladly attempt to introduce 
similarity and simultaneity through- 
out the whole, and certain steps have 
been taken in that direction, enough 
to afford ready instances of the evils 
which M. Le Bon and Mr. Pobye- 
donostseff deprecate. In West Africa, 
where it does not much matter, we 
play at giving mixed races a common 
council: in India stern practical 
necessities keep the control strictly 
in the hands of a solid governing 
caste; but at least in one parlia- 
ment of our Empire, at the Cape, 
the evils of diverse blood united in 
one assembly are sufficiently apparent. 
The Swiss are a curious instance 
which makes against the general 
contention, since they live harmoni- 
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ously under an assembly where three 
tongues are spoken; but then there 
is very little doubt that the principle 
is right. Indeed the evils of racial 
divergence have made _ themselves 
sufficiently felt in the Mother of 
Parliaments since Mr. Parnell’s day ; 
and the hatred of Celt for Saxon 
has never rivalled in intensity the 
detestation between Russian and 
Pole. 

Energetic declamation against the 
Press was naturally to be looked for 
in a book of this kind. For the 
most part it follows the familiar lines ; 
the complaint, for instance, that any 
rascal with money may found a paper 
and so become a power. But so may 
the enlightened patriot, and there 
seems no inevitable reason why a 
paper, “conducted upon firm moral 
principles or founded to meet the 
healthier instincts of the people,” 
should be at a disadvantage in the 
competition. What is more to the 
point is the emphatic denial that the 
Press is representative of public 
opinion. There is, for one thing, 
the obvious fact that, if the claim 
of the newspapers to represent this 
opinion could be _ allowed, the 
number and variety of opinions 
represented would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances be so bewildering that 
it would be impossible to assign to 
any one of them the distinction of 
being public. No doubt circumstances 
do occasionally arise in which the 
general voice of a nation is so clearly 
expressed that the Press cannot mis- 
take it. During the last month, for 
instance, the English journals have 
beyond all question been echoing the 
voice of the English nation in refus- 
ing the right of French interference 
in the Valley of the Nile. But it 
is equally beyond question that on 
more than one important occasion in 
the year now drawing to a close 
the Press, not in England alone, has 
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assumed an authority for which it 
had no title. Did the American 
newspapers express the voice of the 
American nation when advocating a 
war with Spain as a holy and 
righteous undertaking which the com- 
mon cause of humanity made impera- 
tive? We know that they did not ; 
and had Mr. Phelps’s famous letter 
never been written, we should have 
refused to discredit his countrymen’s 
common-sense ,and integrity by such 
a supposition. When, during the 
progress of the war, many English 
journals were shrieking for an Anglo- 
American alliance against the world, 
when one of them proclaimed that 
only “a muddy and brutish ignor- 
ance” could refuse to see a kinsman 
in every citizen of the United States, 
—was such hysterical nonsense io be 
taken as expressing the voice of the 
English nation? We should be sorry 
indeed to think that it was, or that 
any educated American believed it 
to be. Again if, during the last 
month one had taken the French 
newspapers as representing public 
opinion in France, one must have 
believed the entire nation to be 
determined at all hazards to resist 
the arrogant and humiliating preten- 
sions of England. It is on the 
contrary perfectly well known that, 
outside the newspaper-otfices, Paris 
was profoundly indifferent to the 
whole affair; her mind was too full 
of the Ile du Diable to have any 
room in it for Fashoda. The truth 
is that it is as absurd for a newspaper 
to claim to represent public opinion 
as it would be for an individual to 
claim to represent it; and what is 
a newspaper but an individual of 
somewhat ampler girth than most? 
If the Press would consent to realise 
this truth,—and it may be sure that 
the realisation is not confined to Mr. 
Pobyedonostseff—it would not only 
be very much less mischievous than 
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it at present too often is, but could 
also be very much more useful. 

But perhaps a more interesting 
part of the argument blames news- 
papers, conjointly with public educa- 
tion, because they spread the habit 
of chopping logic. Here is a defence 
of prejudices which strikes us as 
admirable. 


Humanity is endowed with another 
very effective force—inertia. As the 
ballast in the ship, inertia sustains 
humanity in the crises of its history, and 
so indispensable has it become that with- 
out it all measured progress would be 
impossible. This force, which the super- 
ficial thinkers of the new school con- 
found with ignorance and stupidity, is 
absolutely essential to the progress of 
society. Destroy it, and you deprive the 
world of that stability which serves as 
the fulerum of progress. Contempt or 
ignorance of this force is the great failing 
of modern progressives. What, let us 
ask, is a prejudice? A prejudice, we are 
told, is an opinion without a rational 
base, an opinion which admits of no 
logical demonstration. All such opinions 
must be eradicated. But how? By 
awakening in every man the faculty of 
thought and by placing the opinions of 
every man in dependence upon logical 
deduction. But in actual life we find 
that we can seldom trust the operations 
of the logical faculty in man; that in 
practical affairs we rely more upon the 
man who holds, stubbornly and unre- 
servedly, opinions which he has taken 
directly,—opinions which satisfy the in- 
stincts and necessities of his nature— 
than on him who is ready at a moment’s 
notice to change his opinions at the 
guidance of logic because it appeals to 
him as the guidance of reason. 


Is this perpetual openness to con- 
viction really the reasonable frame 
of mind? Is there not a sounder 
logic in the instinct of the simple 
man! “The simple man instinctively 
feels that the change of opinion which 
is thrust upon him by arguments 
apparently irrefutable would involve 
the modification of his whole system 
of outlook upon life, a system for 
which perhaps he has no conscious 


justification, but which is indissolubly 
bound up with his being and consti- 
tutes his spiritual life.” He trusts, 
in short, the wisdom of his ancestors 
more than his own, for, as M. Le 
Bon says, we are governed more by 
the dead than by the living. This 
defence of tradition, and of instinct 
which is tradition in its most potent 
form, constitutes a line of argument 
which Burke, we think, would have 
approved ; and it is not novel in this 
country where logic is less regarded 
than anywhere in Europe. C'est 
logique is a Frenchman’s last word ; 
and an Englishman answers Jt won't 
work. Indeed nothing could be more 
hopelessly illogical than our constant 
saying that a thing may be true in 
theory but not in practice. Russia, 
however, would seem to be at present 
in the heyday of phrase-making, 
suffering from a_ green-sickness of 
ideas, and what Mr. Pobyedonostseff 
has to say is addressed specially to 
his countrymen. Still the following 
remarks are not without their appli- 
cation among us too. “The heads 
of schools contemptuously refer to 
pedagogues who insist upon rigorous 
discipline ; the soldier condemns the 
old-fashioned persons who maintain 
the necessity of military discipline ; 
the priest condemns the practice of 
attending mass on festival days ; 
judges and jurists discuss the ignor- 
ance of those who require the punish- 
ment of thieves or the obedience of 
servants to their masters.” It is 
indeed an age in revolt against 
discipline ; Mr. Pobyedonostseff has 
well diagnosed its malady, and it is 
because we are old-fashioned enough 
to believe in discipline that we com- 
mend the teaching of this reactionary. 

The views upon religion expressed 
in this book are in strict harmony 
with the author’s attitude of mind 
on politics, a defence of authority 
and settled custom as against the pro- 








jects of theorists, of the wisdom of 
the race as against the wisdom of the 
individual. Modern theories favour 
a separation of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical, a divorce of the State 
from the Church. But from this 
results a division of authority, con- 
fusing to the multitude who need 
guidance ; perhaps a conflict, for 
although the State may willingly 
resign the domain of religion, the 
Church cannot abdicate its claim to 
a control of conduct. It follows of 
course that, State and Church being 
one, there must be in the world many 
Churches; and if Mr. Pobyedonostseff 
may be taken as representative, no- 
where is the principle of Catholicism, 
the theory of a universal Church, less 
popular than in Russia. Religion, 
upon the Russian view, originates 
directly from the people ; when the 
father ceases to be the spiritual head 
of his own household you have the 
separation of Church and State in 
the family circle. “In the place of 
the father is introduced into the 
house a strange priest, in the capacity 
of a spiritual guide and the guardian 
of consciences, under aspect of a 
teacher. For this the priests are 
without doubt to be blamed, but 
still more guilty are the citizens for 
permitting the priest to take their 
places at the domestic hearth.” 

The priest has his office merely as 
a celebrant, not as a spiritual guide. 
In Russian churches almost the 
whole service is sung, not by a choir 
nor by officiating priests, but by the 
whole body of the people. And this 
gives a certain logic to the following 
defence of an ignorant Church. 


What a mystery is the religious life of 
a people such as ours, uncultivated and 
left to itself! We ask, whence does it 
come ? and strive to reach the source, 
yet find nothing. Our clergy teach little, 
and seldom; they celebrate the service in 
the churches, and direct the administra- 
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tion of the parishes. To the illiterate the 
Scriptures are unknown ; there remain the 
Church service and a few prayers, which, 
transmitted from parents to children, 
serve as the only link between the Church 
and its flock. It is known that in some 
remote districts the congregation under- 
stand nothing of the words of the service, 
or even of the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
repeated often with omissions and addi- 
tions which deprive it of all meaning. 
Nevertheless, in all these untutored 
minds has been raised, as in Athens, one 
knows not by whom, an altar to the 
Unknown God ; to all the intervention of 
Providence in human affairs is a fact so 
indisputable, so firmly rooted in con- 
science, that when death arrives, these 
men, to whom none ever spoke of God, 
open their doors to Him as a well-known 
and long-awaited guest. Thus, in the 
literal sense, they give their souls to God. 


Through the medium of symbols 
and images the Church, we read else- 
where, maintains the truth. Her 
religion may be overlaid thick with 
superstitions, but at the core of every 
superstition is a germ of truth; and 
if you tear away the husk, you are 
likely to destroy the germ. There is 
a vigorous passage against the fanati- 
cism of unbelief, the militant or 
blatant atheism, which only lack of 
space prevents us from quoting. But 
more interesting is the comment upon 
our Protestantism, with its new 
beatitude, Happy are the strong and 
powerful for they shall possess the 
kingdom. It is perhaps not wholly 
reasonable to quote Carlyle and 
Froude as exemplifying the religious 
views of English churchmen, yet upon 
the whole the interpretation of our 
stern creed is not mistaken. Only 
with difficulty can we enter into the 
spirit of a people who, like the Rus- 
sians, “have from time immemorial 
called the culprit ‘unfortunate.’” 
The guiding spirit of Protestant 
Churches is apt to be denunciation ; 
that of the Russian is love. Our 
clergy seem to them a kind of school- 
masters—“ officials placed above the 
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people as princes above their subjects, 
in the position of men of society with 
complex needs and desires while sur- 
rounded on every side by privation 
and simplicity.” In the Russian 
Church the priest’s office is merely to 
lead devotions; from his lips “The 
simplest, most artless man in the con- 
gregation may without exertion repeat 
the prayers, feeling in communion with 
the congregation. We feel how faith- 
fully our Church has been adapted to 
human nature in excluding sermons 
from its.services.” Their religion is 
an appeal to sheer emotion, backed 
by gorgeous ritual and accessories, 
and unrestrained by the aristocratic 
pretensions of a priesthood, such as 
Rome makes, to interpose between 
the worshipped and the worshipper 
an intermediary caste. 

The religion that fits Russia would 
never fit us; Mr. Pobyedonostseff sees 
that as plainly as would M. Le 
Bon. But it is profoundly interesting 


to learn, as one does here upon indis- 
putable authority, what is the true 
expression of the soul of those huge 
masses from which, it may be, will 
one day pour over Europe the inevi- 
table flood. Their own religion and 
their own institutions, whether bad or 
good, pure or corrupt, make for unity ; 
the formulas by which less rudimen- 
tary civilisations can govern their life 
could only introduce division among 
them. Our peculiar institutions are 
for ourselves justified of their results ; 
but we are not only an Anglo-Saxon 
Empire, and those excellent persons 
who would like to see trial by 
jury, representative government, and 
a free press accompany the British 
flag in its march round the world, 
might do a worse thing than hear 
what a Russian thinker and states- 
man has to say upon a similar policy 
projected for a people who, to put 
them at their worst, rank high above 
Asiatics. 
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THE POINT 


THe Duke of Wellington once 
made an observation in which there 
lay concealed a large critical remark 
on the history of war. He was 
speaking of the Guards, and he said 
that, while no part of the army gave 
him so much trouble in peace, they 
were excellent in the field. There 
they could not behave badly, because 
White’s window would not allow it. 
The window of that famous club was 
the Duke’s symbol, or outward and 
visible sign, for the inward and 
spiritual things which go to make 
up the Point of Honour. Now, one 
hopes that all men may have this 
needful stimulus to right behaviour, 
or standard of conduct. There is a 
point of honour for the engine-driver 
who holds that, in his terse phrase- 
ology, “a man should stick to his 
stuff,” not jump off when he thinks 
he sees an accident ahead, and for 
the merchant-skipper who must be 
the last man to leave the sinking 
ship. It was on the Point of Honour 
that the captain of the London re- 
fused to leave his vessel, when one 
boat was safely launched and the 
men in her offered to take him with 
them. He shook his head, said 
nothing, and turned away, prepared 
to perish with his ship and passengers. 
All hope was lost, he could do no 
good by staying, but the Point of 
Honour was more to him than life. 
So the Lord of Butrago (of whom 
there is a late bad ballad translated 
by Lockhart) told the King that he 
would not let the women of his lord- 
ship of Guadalajara say that he 
brought his vassals to die in battle 
and was not himself man enough to 
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share their fate. There was a dis- 
tinguished English naval officer of 
the last century (whom one need not 
name, for his descendants are still on 
the Navy List,) who did not share 
the Quixotism of the skipper of the 
London. Like the King of Castile 
at Aljubarrota, he saw that no good 
could be done by staying. So he 
jumped into the only boat which got 
away and escaped after many suffer- 
ings. The court-martial acquitted the 
captain, and no doubt it was right. 
So common-sense tells us that the 
King of Castile did well to fly, since 
his death or capture would have 
multiplied the disaster ten times to 
the kingdom. Yet it would have 
been the higher thing to remain with 
the sinking seventy-four, and one 
wonders whether the King could re- 
member the last words of his vassal 
without tinglings of shame. 

One finds oneself wandering at 
once into the deeds of martial men 
when the Point of Honour is in ques- 
tion, even though one began with the 
full intention of showing that it 
exists in many forms among men. 
Among men observe, for with women 
there is a solitary Point of Honour, 
which is perhaps a _ proof that 
Schopenhauer, a snarling old bachelor, 
had a glimmering of some truth when 
he said you might accurately speak 
of men, but not of women, for while 
there are many men, there is only 
one woman. The male Point of 
Honour is best studied among those 
who follow the profession of arms, 
which is much concerned with the 
honourable. Besides it is so diverse 
and wavering that one must limit 
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people as princes above their subjects, 
in the position of men of society with 
complex needs and desires while sur- 
rounded on every side by privation 
and simplicity.” In the Russian 
Church the priest’s office is merely to 
lead devotions; from his lips “The 
simplest, most artless man in the con- 
gregation may without exertion repeat 
the prayers, feeling in communion with 
the congregation. We feel how faith- 
fully our Church has been adapted to 
human nature in excluding sermons 
from its services.” Their religion is 
an appeal to sheer emotion, backed 
by gorgeous ritual and accessories, 
and unrestrained by the aristocratic 
pretensions of a priesthood, such as 
Rome makes, to interpose between 
the worshipped and the worshipper 
an intermediary caste. 

The religion that fits Russia would 
never fit us; Mr. Pobyedonostseff sees 
that as plainly as would M. Le 
Bon. But it is profoundly interesting 


to learn, as one does here upon indis- 
putable authority, what is the true 
expression of the soul of those huge 
masses from which, it may be, will 
one day pour over Europe the inevi- 
table flood. Their own religion and 
their own institutions, whether bad or 
good, pure or corrupt, make for unity ; 
the formulas by which less rudimen- 
tary civilisations can govern their life 
could only introduce division among 
them. Our peculiar institutions are 
for ourselves justified of their results ; 
but we are not only an Anglo-Saxon 
Empire, and those excellent persons 
who would like to see trial by 
jury, representative government, and 
a free press accompany the British 
flag in its march round the world, 
might do a worse thing than hear 
what a Russian thinker and states- 
man has to say upon a similar policy 
projected for a people who, to put 
them at their worst, rank high above 
Asiatics. 
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THE POINT 


THe Duke of Wellington once 
made an observation in which there 
lay concealed a large critical remark 
on the history of war. He was 
speaking of the Guards, and he said 
that, while no part of the army gave 
him so much trouble in peace, they 
were excellent in the field. There 
they could not behave badly, because 
White’s window would not allow it. 
The window of that famous club was 
the Duke’s symbol, or outward and 
visible sign, for the inward and 
spiritual things which go to make 
up the Point of Honour. Now, one 
hopes that all men may have this 
needful stimulus to right behaviour, 
or standard of conduct. There is a 
point of honour for the engine-driver 
who holds that, in his terse phrase- 
ology, “a man should stick to his 
stuff,” not jump off when he thinks 
he sees an accident ahead, and for 
the merchant-skipper who must be 
the last man to leave the sinking 
ship. It was on the Point of Honour 
that the captain of the London re- 
fused to leave his vessel, when one 
boat was safely launched and the 
men in her offered to take him with 
them. He shook his head, said 
nothing, and turned away, prepared 
to perish with his ship and passengers. 
All hope was lost, he could do no 
good by staying, but the Point of 
Honour was more to him than life. 
So the Lord of Butrago (of whom 
there is a late bad ballad translated 
by Lockhart) told the King that he 
would not let the women of his lord- 
ship of Guadalajara say that he 
brought his vassals to die in battle 
and was not himself man enough to 
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share their fate. There was a dis- 
tinguished English naval officer of 
the last century (whom one need not 
name, for his descendants are still on 
the Navy List,) who did not share 
the Quixotism of the skipper of the 
London. Like the King of Castile 
at Aljubarrota, he saw that no good 
could be done by staying. So he 
jumped into the only boat which got 
away and escaped after many suffer- 
ings. The court-martial acquitted the 
captain, and no doubt it was right. 
So common-sense tells us that the 
King of Castile did well to fly, since 
his death or capture would have 
multiplied the disaster ten times to 
the kingdom. Yet it would have 
been the higher thing to remain with 
the sinking seventy-four, and one 
wonders whether the King could re- 
member the last words of his vassal 
without tinglings of shame. 

One finds oneself wandering at 
once into the deeds of martial men 
when the Point of Honour is in ques- 
tion, even though one began with the 
full intention of showing that it 
exists in many forms among men. 
Among men observe, for with women 
there is a solitary Point of Honour, 
which is perhaps a proof that 
Schopenhauer, a snarling old bachelor, 
had a glimmering of some truth when 
he said you might accurately speak 
of men, but not of women, for while 
there are many men, there is only 
one woman. The male Point of 
Honour is best studied among those 
who follow the profession of arms, 
which is much concerned with the 
honourable. Besides it is so diverse 
and wavering that one must limit 
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the field, otherwise there would be 
noend. There is a story of a French 
noble whose curls were the admiration 
of the Court. It happened that he 
was once asked whether they were 
his own, and promptly answered that 
they were. “But is that so?” said 
the King. “No, Sire,” was the un- 
abashed answer ; “ they are only well 
made perriwig.” ‘Then why did you 
tell me it was your own hair?” was 
the instant and natural reproach of 
his friend. ‘“ Why, because I owe 
the truth.to the King, and to you 
nothing.” On this quarrel, on his 
right, namely, to tell a lie, that 
gentleman would have fought cheer- 
fully. There was a Point of Honour, 
and surely a very odd one, which 
it would take a whole treatise of 
casuistry to disentangle. 

Among fighting men themselves this 
punctilio has varied from age to age. 
Marlborough once answered a friend, 
who expostulated with him for expos- 
ing his life so freely on the field of 
battle, by saying that he did not lead 
cavalry-charges out of mere vainglory, 
but because he should think himself 
unworthy of the kindness which his 
army had always shown him, if he 
did not share its perils. Now this 
was the sentiment of the great cap- 
tains of the Middle Ages, who were 
not only generals, but knights,—or 
rather knights first, and generals 
afterwards. The modern general may 
set an example at a crisis. Lord 
Clyde thought that an occasion for 
showing himself at the very front 
arose during the fighting at Lucknow ; 
but when his aide-de-camp expostu- 
lated, he allowed that his place was 
in the rear. Marlborough still thought 
as Sir John Chandos had done At 
the battle of Auray in Brittany, Sir 
John formed his army in a line with 
a reserve. It was on the reserve that 
he relied to win, and he chose Sir 
Hugh de Calverley to command these 
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men who were to stand behind. For 
a modern officer this would have been 
a signal honour; Sir Hugh heard of 
it with deep anger, and refused to 
be anywhere but in the front rank. 
After many words had failed to over- 
come his obstinacy, Chandos made the 
great appeal with tears in his eyes, 
“ Messire Hugh,” said he, “ either you 
or I must take the reserve. Which 
do you think it ought to be?” When 
it was put to him in these terms, 
Calverley realised the monstrosity of 
the notion that his chief could stoop 
to the less honourable place. He took 
the reserve, and with it he won the 
battle by a well-timed flank-attack. 
Meanwhile Sir John Chandos ceased 
to be a general from the moment the 
battle began, and resumed his place 
as the first knight in the army. Among 
the French chivalry it is probable,— 
or more, it is certain—that no Sir 
Hugh de Calverley could have been 
found to sacrifice his personal dignity 
to the good of the cause. Look, 
for instance, at the overbearing in- 
solence they displayed when serving 
with the Hungarians against the Turk 
at Nicopolis, and with the Castilians 
against the English and Portuguese 
at Aljubarrota. They would not 
sacrifice their right to be first ; they 
would rush in regardless of place, 
circumstance and advice, — which 
explains all their defeats in the 
Hundred Years’ War. It was always 
the same story, at Crecy, at Poitiers, 
at Agincourt, or at Verneuil. A mob 
of unruly gentlemen, who would think 
of nothing but their own Point of 
Honour, was pitted against a body of 
gentlemen who had the same code as 
themselves, but were not incapable of 
discipline. 

For it must be allowed that, if the 
Point of Honour is often the feather 
in the cap, the something picturesque 
and symbolical of duty, it is at other 
times a mere form of vanity. Then 
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its workings are not wholly beautiful. 
The ruin of all corps of Pretorians 
has been a perverted Point of Honour. 
Tales are told of our own Guards and 
how they refused to supply details for 
the trenches on the ground that they 
were exempt from this duty. But 
this was a small error not persevered 
in, and more than compensated by 
that influence of the window at 
White’s, which caused the Guards to 
be the only corps, except the Light 
Division, which kept perfect order in 
the retreat from Burgos. Here self- 
respect, aided no doubt by an excel- 
lent body of non-commissioned officers, 
did the work of the best military 
training. The two produced identical 
results. But the fixed resolution to 
insist on your rights and your place, 
regardless of others and of the service, 
may flow from the same source. Thus 
the Janissaries came to claim it as a 
right that they were not to take the 
field, except when the Sultan himself 
was there. Even when he was, he 
had trouble, as the last of the great 
fighting Sultans, Murad the Fourth, 
found, when he marched to retake 
Bagdad from the Persians. From 
that time forward they grew worse 
and worse, till Mahmoud exterminated 
them with his new soldiers and the 
guns of Kara Gehannim (which is, 
being interpreted, Black Hell,) the 
Pasha who commanded his artillery. 
We need not go either to the East 
or to antiquity for examples of the 
spirit which ended by ruining the 
Janissaries. It was becoming very 
visible among the Guards of Napoleon 
before his short-lived empire was 
drawing to its close. At Fuentes de 
Onoro the division of the Guard which 
was serving with Massena refused to 
move at a crisis of the battle because 
the order was not given by their own 
marshal. Lanfrey calls their action 
Byzantine, but he might have con- 
tented himself with calling it human, 
No. 470.—voL, Lxx1x. 
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and quoting it as an example of what 
comes of having privileged corps. 
The process by which the result is 
obtained is very simple. You pick a 
body of men to make a very choice 
regiment or combination of regiments ; 
you give them praise, pre-eminence, 
and all kinds of marks of honour to 
stimulate their personal pride, so that 
they may always be trusted to answer 
to the call at a crisis. The object is 
to develope the martial pride of that 
Setior Soldadowho delighted Brantéme, 
and of whom he speaks in the Ropo- 
MANTADES EsPAIGNOLLES. They asked 
him how many soldiers the Viceroy 
had brought to Milan. “Six thousand 
soldiers,” said he, “‘ but there are four 
thousand Germans, and eight thousand 
Italians.” This calm assumption that 
the title of soldado belonged exclusively 
to the old Spanish bands, was precisely 
the rodomontade which Brantéme 
thought became the mouth of the 
nation which was then pre-eminently 
the soldier-people. It was really en- 
titled to respect, for behind it was 
the spirit of the pikemen of Ravenna, 
the soldiers of Mondragon, the tercios 
of Nordlingen (of whom Defoe’s 
Cavalier thought so nobly) and the 
heroic old bands of Rocroi. Those 
men knew they were the Spanish 
Infantry and that much was ex- 
pected of them. This is the fine 
side; but there is another. Such 
men end by insisting that, as much 
is required, so much shall be given. 
They become punctilious, till their 
insolence grows intolerable, and they 
are apt to insist on exemptions and 
favours. But on this line one comes to 
the consideration of the question of the 
good and the evil of picked regiments, 
concerning which there is much to be 
said not to the present purpose. 

Some Points of Honour of the old- 
time soldiers sound strange, and others 
look monstrous. It was the, at first 
sight, queer boast of the old bands of 
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Rocroi that they made a capitulation 
on the field of battle. But it was 
a great achievement, none the less. 
The bad generalship of Melo had 
caused the veteran Spanish infantry 
to be cut off, and exposed to the 
attack of the whole French army. 
They fought it out till the majority of 
them had fallen, having in the process 
ruined several of the best of the 
French corps, including that regiment 
of Hepburn which had been Mackay’s 
Scots Brigade in the army of Gustavus, 
and is now, after passing through the 
services of Bernard of Saxe Wiemar, 
of the King of France, and of the 
Dutch, the First of the Line in the 
British Army. According to the 
custom of the time they had nothing 
to expect save to be put to the sword. 
Condé, partly because they were still 
formidable and his own army tired 
with a long day’s fighting and march- 
ing, partly out of admiration for their 
fine defence, allowed them to capitulate 
as if they had been a fortified town. 
The story that they were all killed in 
their ranks is a romantic embellishment 
of the truth. Some hundreds survived, 
and from them descend three of the 
regiments of the present Spanish army. 
When explained this looks intelligible 
enough. What carries us away intoa 
code of honour and morals so alien that 
it requires no slight effort to grasp it, 
is the curious meaning given to the 
words loyalty to the flag by the soldiers 
of the Thirty Years’ War. They 
took it in the literal sense. So long 
as the flag was flying, and not in the 
hands of the enemy, the honour of a 
soldier required him to stand by his 
side ; but when the flag was taken he 
was free to pass over to the enemy. 
He in fact followed the flag. To be 
sure, in all long wars regiments tend 
to become tribes which have no country 
except the camp. In the Peninsular 
War we recruited Spaniards, more 
especially in the 95th which had from 
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twelve to twenty of them per company. 
Costello speaks very well of them, 
calling them good soldiers and good 
messmates, whose chief fault was that 
they would butcher the French 
wounded. When Wellington reached 
Bordeaux these men were paid off, 
and they went reluctantly. During 
four years of marching and fighting 
the regiment had become their home, 
and they would have been well con- 
tent to remain with the colours, and 
fight England’s battles in America or 
in India. 

It is so natural to man to become 
subdued to what he works in, that 
one finds this vanity, or whatever 
you please to call it, breaking out 
even in forces which pass for having 
had least of the character of the mere 
professional soldier. The New Model 
Army lives in history, more or less 
justly, as a body of stern enthusiasts, 
devoted to a cause, and contemptuous 
of the tricks and pretensions of soldiers 
over-sea ; but even in this exceptional 
body, which did in the main deserve 
its character, we find the soldier’s 
touchiness concerning his dignity. It 
was the custom in the armies of the 
seventeenth century that each general 
had his own regiment in the army 
commanded by his colonel-lieutenant, 
and in each regiment the colonel 
had his own company commanded by 
his captain-lieutenant. The regiment 
and the company held that their con- 
nection with the commanding officer 
conferred a certain dignity upon them, 
and exempted them from merely dis- 
agreeable duty. During the opera- 
tions before Naseby Fairfax had given 
orders that each regiment in turn was 
to form the rearguard. When it 
came to the turn of his own, the men 
claimed exemption on the ground that 
they formed the General’s guard. 
They were as ready to fight as others, 
and no doubt disposed to agree that 
it was their part to fight better ; but 
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they held, and the military ideas of 
the time bore them out, that they 
were not to be expected to do dirty 
and disagreeable work, such as march- 
ing over ground which had _ been 
trampled into mud by all the rest of 
the army and the waggons. Fairfax 
brought them to order by dismounting 
and placing himself at their head. 
They could not refuse to do what 
their General and Colonel was _pre- 
pared to do with them. When one 
remembers what the weight of the 
riding-boots worn in those times was, 
and that it must have been heavy 
marching over the roadless country 
much cut up by the passage of troops, 
it must be allowed that the General 
of the Parliament did not spare him- 
self. From the fact that, like Sir 
John Chandos at Auray, he appealed 
to the feelings of his men, and did 
not merely enforce an order, he would 
seem to have thought that they had 
some justification for their claim. On 
both these occasions a higher Point of 
Honour was called in to over-ride the 
lower. 

The sea is not without its punctilios. 
Perhaps the exclusive right of the 
captain to the starboard of the 
quarter-deck, or the rule that the 
senior goes into a boat last and out 
of it first, ought not to go by the 
name. They are needful regulations 
meant to prevent confusion. But the 
rule that the inferior makes way for 
the superior when ships cross one 
another’s course is, or rather was, a 
punctilio. Now when two sailing- 
vessels are meeting on opposite tacks, 
that one of them which is on the port 
passes astern of the other,—except in 
the racing of Bahama schooners, when 
both wear and try it again. In the 
old days the senior expected the 
junior.to give him the precedence. It 
was on this point that Sir Richard 
Grenville of the Revenge insisted at 
Flores. He said he would constrain 
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the Spaniards to make way for him, 
and thereby do homage to the Queen’s 
flag. 1f they had consented, he would 
unquestionably have stood on till he 
rejoined Lord Thomas Howard. As 
they would not, his way was stopped, 
and he fought that thrice famous 
fight. 

The punctilio of punctilios, the most 
famous of all known Points of Honour, 
was the claim to the salute made by 
the kings of England in all the four 
seas. The history of that demand is 
not without obscurities. Probably it 
goes back to the early Angevins, who 
being not only kings of England but 
dukes of Normandy and Acquitaine, 
were masters on both sides of the 
Narrow Seas, and might not unreason- 
ably claim dominion over them as 
inland waters. So the kings of 
Denmark, who were also kings of 
Norway, claimed to be sovereigns of 
the Sound. That was, at least we 
may plausibly suppose it was, the 
serious political origin of the right to 
the salute. Yet when Normandy and 
Acquitaine were gone, the kings of 
England still insisted on exacting this 
mark of deference to their imperial 
flag. Nor was the Commonwealth 
one whit less punctilious on that point 
than any Stuart, Tudor, or Planta- 
genet. It had become a mere symbol 
of what one might almost call a kind 
of social superiority. In the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries it was 
at its height. Monson says that it 
was only out of his pure good-nature 
and politeness that Lord Howard of 
Effingham allowed the Dutchmen, who 
helped him to take Cadiz, to show their 
flag at all in his presence. Monson 
himself, when commanding as vice- 
admiral in the Narrow Seas, would 
not allow a Dutch officer, who had 
duly rendered the salute, to rehoist 
his flag. This was an exaggeration 
of the old claim, and it is to be ex- 
plained in this way. English officers 
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held that, while their flag was of more 
dignity than any royal banner, it was 
incomparably superior to the ensign of 
a Republic. So, while a salute from 
the first was enough, the second had 
no right to appear in the presence of 
the kingly flag at all, except by 
gracious and condescending permis- 
sion. The phlegmatic Dutch would 
endure not a little when it was not 
their cue to fight, but this was grievous 
to them. We must confess that our 
exacting arrogance towards them ended 
by losing-.all grace. While we were 
demanding that their flag should veil 
itself before ours, we waived our claim 
to the salute from France with some 
meekness, when Lewis the Fourteenth 
swore stoutly that it should be ren- 
dered by no ship of his. In the long 
run the famous historic claim to the 
salute sank into an excuse of which 
an occasional officer took advantage 
when he wanted to hector a Dutch- 
man. Yet it remained in the K1na’s 
REGULATIONS AND ADMIRALTY  Iny- 
structions till the revision of 1806. 
It was, in fact, first explicitly resigned 
by the Sovereign who gave up the 
title of King of France and removed 
the lilies from his shield. 

The sea was, on the whole, less 
favourable to punctilio than the land, 
being a much rougher place altogether. 
Then, too, the organised sea-service is 
in the main later than the military, 
and has less about it of the Middle 
Ages and the sixteenth century. Yet 
it had something. Thus at Beachy 
Head, Tourville refused to fire first 
on the challenge of Sir John Ashby, 
because the Englishman was his in- 
ferior in rank. In Rodney’s great 
fight off Dominica, the Count de 
Grasse, when cut off and overpowered, 
preferred to surrender to Sir Samuel 
Hood who only came up when the 
Ville de Paris was already cut to 
pieces. It made no practical differ- 
ence, but his pride found it easier to 
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lower the flag of France to an admiral 
than to a plain captain. 

The dignity, solemnity, and cere- 
mony of the sea gather round, or 
rather reside upon the quarter-deck. 
It would seem, however, that this is 
rather a modern development than an 
ancient tradition, and was very largely 
the work of the Earl of St. Vincent. 
One of this great ofticer’s strongest 
qualities was his keen understanding 
of the importance of working on the 
imagination of men and their feelings 
of awe and reverence. During the 
mutiny year of 1797, when he was 
in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, he set himself resolutely to make 
authority dignified and conspicvous, 
Every morning he held a solemn 
parade of the Marines, when God save 
the King was played, arms presented, 
and all hats off at the time. The 
Earl himself was always there in full 
uniform. “Though,” says his _bio- 
grapher, “it was not required of other 
officers, yet it was noticed that his 
lordship invariably appeared in full- 
dress uniform ; and as a general warn- 
ing to all, was remarked the very 
violent displeasure which he one day 
manifested, springing from the quarter- 
deck upon a seaman, a captain of a 
top, whose head his lordship spied in 
the distance for an instant covered 
while the National Anthem sounded.” 

There is more than a touch of the 
absurd in the old Admiral’s sudden 
leap from the quarter-deck, and in 
full uniform, to remove the hat of the 
captain of the top. Yet the bio- 
grapher was no doubt right in think- 
ing that “the angry reproof of that 
thoughtless man” was “the subject 
of grave reflections to all seamen.” 
The officers might laugh, quietly of 
course and in moderation, at the 
“Tmage of blue and of gold, whose 
height was about five feet seven inches 
and the breadth thereof was about 
twenty inches,” which Lord St. Vincent 
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set up every morning on the quarter- 
deck of the Ville de Paris before 
Cadiz. The image was in fact the 
Admiral’s own august person, which 
was made the subject of an_ir- 
reverent joke by Mr. Pryce Curnby, 
lieutenant of the Thalia, who re- 
lieved the tedium of blockade-service 
by composing a parody on the third 
chapter of Daniel. But who will 
undertake to say that that image, 
and the solemn ceremony held round 
it, did not make many realise the 
meaning of those spiritual things, 
authority and loyalty? Where the 
forms of politeness are neglected the 
spirit of it goes also, said Goldsmith, 
and in its own way this is true of 
discipline. Therefore there is much 
to be said for the regard which 
martial men have commonly shown 
for ceremonies. None ever had it 
in higher degree than St. Vincent, 
or made it more useful. He exacted 
a due regard to forms from officers as 
well as from men. In May, 1797, in 
the heat of his struggle with mutiny, 
he found time to issue an order that 
lieutenants who presented themselves 
at the entering port of his flag-ship 
with round hats and strings in their 
shoes were not to be allowed to come 
on board. 

Yet St. Vincent, though he had the 
good sense to refuse to fight a duel 
with Sir John Orde on a quarrel 
arising out of a Service-question, could 
fall into the puerilities of the point 
of dignity and of honour. It was 
always thought that an admiral was 
entitled to sail in a line-of-battle ship. 
At a later date Nelson weakened his 
fleet just before Trafalgar by allowing 
Calder to go home in a liner to face 
the court-martial which was inflicted 
on him for not beating Villeneuve 
sufficiently ; Nelson could not impose 
the indignity of a voyage home in a 
frigate even on one of the few personal 
enemies he had. Now it happened 
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that St. Vincent had been constrained 
to come out in a frigate. He had 
submitted to this as a disagreeable 
necessity, but, as his command wore 
on and his health began to fail, it 
rankled in his mind. In a letter 
written in April, 1799, to Evan 
Nepean, the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, his irritation comes out in 
these tart terms. ‘ You have given 
no opinion, public or private, or rather 
no answer to my _ interrogatory ; 
whether I am to take my passage to 
England in the Ville de Paris, or to 
go like a convict as I came out. I 
do not like to stir the question in a 
public letter, unless you feel yourself 
incompetent to give the answer, as 
matters now stand.” Plainly St. 
Vincent was prepared to make a 
public matter of this contemplated 
slight on his dignity. How highly 
he ranked that, he showed a few 
weeks later. The French fleet under 
Bruix came into the Mediterranean 
in great force while our own was 
scattered and at a disadvantage. 
Fortunately for us the Frenchman 
had little enterprise, and little con- 
fidence in his command. He avoided 
a battle, and St. Vincent followed 
with a smaller force. Near Port 
Mahon the Admiral’s health broke 
down, and he left the fleet at sea, 
in his three-decker. Keith, to whom 
the command now fell, shrank from 
forcing on an action against a 
superior enemy with a fleet already 
considerably outnumbered, and now 
further weakened by the separation 
of a vessel of this importance. He 
turned aside to pick her up again 
at Port Mahon, and Bruix escaped. 
White’s window would perhaps not 
have approved of this act of St. 
Vincent’s, and yet one does not feel 
certain. Nobody at the time con- 
demned him openly for placing his 
own dignity before the Service. 
Davin Hannay. 
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VIT.—Tue Rarttway-Sration. 


Ir is five miles from the Village, 
along a quiet road where the dew of 
very early morning glistens on the red 
brambles and the trees, one hundred 
and twenty miles from London, and in 
a direct line to nowhere at all. It 
boasts a wooden ticket-oflice, where 
there are very few tickets and no 
officer, that responsible man of thirteen 
years being usuatly engaged in playing 
marbles on the platform; a wooden 
shed for a waiting-room, three parts 
open to the keen and early air, with an 
absurd blush rose creeping up it and 
nodding her head softly in the thin 
breezes at the rickety bench within ; 
an ivy-covered signal-box, and a signal- 


man, who has grown extraordinarily 
fat and tranquil in the pursuit of his 
rare, calm duties, generally to be seen 
seated on the steps in his stout shirt 
sleeves, smoking a pipe and reading 
the local newspaper in perfect peace- 


fulness. There are white gates too, 
(for the line runs across the quiet road,) 
which seem to have been especially, 
if not exclusively, erected for the 
entertainment of the stout signalman’s 
stout infants, who sit on these barriers 
and cheer the two trains of the day 
with a stolid country enjoyment and 
no undue enthusiasm. There is also 
a heavy porter of seventeen, who, 
seeing that his home is five miles off 
in the Village cannot be reasonably 
expected to be often at the Station ; 
and who, when he is there, is ren- 
dered entirely useless in an oflicial 
capacity by an East Anglian accent 
so rich that no passenger, other 
than an East Anglian, can under- 


stand him, and by his immovable 
and inherent objection to carrying 
anything heavy. As a sort of back- 
ground to the porter (who, since he is 
hardly useful, may perhaps be con- 
sidered in the light of a substantial 
ornament,) some cynic has suspended 
a row of flaming railway advertise- 
ments, whereon the rustic is assured 
that he may get to Paris from London 
in seven hours and a half, and first- 
class to Madrid for something not very 
much in excess of his entire annual 
income. The whole Station would 
indeed appear to owe its existence to 
the enterprising ignorance of an ex- 
ceedingly junior director of the Rail- 
yay Company, who has fondly imagined 
that he is going to bring this remote 
spot into touch with a great world, 
inspire its rare inhabitants with those 
town-born instincts called push, 
advance, and getting on in life, and 
rouse the villagers for ever, in the 
course of a month or two, from their 
present dreadful, sleepy, tranquil, and 
old-fashioned condition, which some 
fools still believe means happiness. 
This morning, at least, is certainly 
the busiest morning of the week. It 
is barely an hour before the arrival 
of the one up-train (which the stolid 
porter, now serenely eating a second 
breakfast at the signal-box, calls the 
Lunnon Billy), and there is as yet 
no one on the platform and no sign 
of the Station being anything except 
a gay little practical joke on the 
part of the Railway Company. A 
lumbering cart, coming very slowly 
down the dewy road leading from 
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the Village, is leisurely pulled up by 
its driver, leisurely relieved by him 
of a wooden box tied round with 
cord, and left standing by itself (the 
old horse being perfectly immovable) 
a quiet part of the morning land- 
scape. The driver, having called out 
“George !” (and George, who is the 
porter, having put his head out of 
his refuge and, perceiving the corded 
box, hastily withdrawn it again) sits 
down on the platform, flicks his legs 
contemplatively with his whip and 
looks up and down the line, which 
is as peaceful as Paradise. 

A girl comes into sight 
minute, a country-cheeked Nellie, 
with her eyelids a little bit red 
after a parting, says “Thankee for 
taking my box” laconically to honest 
James, and sits by him on _ the 
rickety bench (with the blush rose 
nodding at her softly) and sinks 
into that absent silence which, alike 
with the simplest and the pro- 
foundest persons, means emotion. 


in a 


Nellie indeed is going to a place 
in London,—her all, being the exact 
fare for her journey, now clasped 
very tight in a piece of newspaper 
in a little hot hand—and will land 
there this evening, without a penny 


in the world, and at the mercy 
(Heaven help her!) of the entirely 
unknown advertiser in last month’s 
County CHRONICLE, who required a 
country girl as housemaid. It is as 
well perhaps that Nellie’s up-bringing, 
with half a dozen brothers and sisters 
in a three-roomed cottage on eighteen 
shillings a week, must already have 
acquainted her with some of the cruel 
facts of life, and that she goes to that 
greater world (James, who has never 
been there, describes London to her 
in very comfortable terms) innocent, 
but not ignorant. 

While she is watching, with her 
simple absent eyes, the signalman’s 
Mollie swinging on her gate, and the 
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booking-officer at his marbles on the 
platform, a couple more carts drive 
up to the Station and honest James 
gets up to meet a fat farmer, who is 
going to the cattle-market in the 
country town and is darned if he 
can see why any chap need go further 
afield than that. He stands and 
talks technically to James with his 
hands deep in his stout corduroy 
breeches’ pockets, a good old country- 
man, with a homely tanned face, very 
white hair, a fiery old temper, and a 
most honest respect for his God, his 
Sovereign, and himself. One can 
fancy him going to his destination 
taking up a great deal of room in the 
narrow third-class carriage, with his 
old hands resting on his stout knees, 
plenty of talk about the harvest and 
the farming prospects to the chilly 
passenger opposite, a kindly help and 
civility for the old women with 
baskets and bundles and birdcages, 
and a fine cheerfulness under a good 
deal of real discomfort which one 
takes to be a virtue peculiar to the 
orders called lower. 

George emerges from the signal- 
box with great leisureliness just as 
the farmer is discussing farm-yard 
history with James with that perfect 
openness of expression which causes 
the town-bred person to blush, and 
gives Nellie (who overhears it perhaps 
vaguely from her seat through other 
thoughts) no more embarrassment 
than it would give any other person 
who had heard plain facts stated 
plainly all her life. A few more 
people come on the platform at the 
moment. The booking-officer, on being 
called to by James (who is as much in 
command of the Station as anybody 
else), “Where are you getting to, 
Billy?” leaves his marbles reluctantly 
and slouches up the platform. George 
condescends to label a very poor box, 
very tightly corded, without asking 
its owner (a very old woman) where 
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she is going to, because in a little 
country place like this one would be 
a fool indeed if one didn’t know 
everything about everybody. “ And 
Sam be agoing to meet you in Dister, 
Missus?” he asks, to which Missus 
(called otherwise Betty) replies “ As 
they say he tell me so in this,” pro- 
duces a poor letter to show the edu- 
cated George, and then puts it back, 
carefully smoothed, in her deep pocket. 
Betty indeed is not agitated about 
the journey, although, or perhaps 
because, in all her seven and seventy 
years she has never taken its like 
before, but trusts, with a trust which 
one likes to think for the credit of 
poor human nature is not always mis- 
placed, that other people will help 
her out of her difficulties, put her in 
the right way, and be all along as 
good to her as they are here, where 
George gets her her ticket (while she 
sits in the little booking-oflice with 
her dinner in her white handkerchief 
on her lap and her old face quite 
simple and serene), actually promises 
to see to her box, and then, when 
the train comes up, finds her a place, 
hoists her into it and commends her 
to the care of the other occupants 
of the carriage with the announce- 
ment as they’re to see t’old lady don’t 
change nowhere but at the Junction. 

In a very modest pony-cart, driven 
by the volatile Niece, with her box 
strapped up on the seat in front of 
her, and the fifteen year old.coachman 
perched up behind excessively lumpy 
and bucolic, with a red forelock, his 
mouth open, and a substantial person 
bursting out of his prim livery, comes 
Miss Mary from the White House. 
The porter, having caught sight of 
the box just in time, strolls away 
absently to the other end of the 
platform, while Hodge the coachman 
wrestles with it (the Niece always 
calls him Hodge on the principle that 
if it isn’t his name, with an appear- 
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ance like that it ought to be); and 
then the young lady takes her own 
ticket, loses it at once and recovers 
it again, after causing a small rustic 
panic in the booking-office, which 
amuses her enormously because she 
is at an age when the whole world 
seems to have been constructed to 
make one gay. Meanwhile Miss Mary 
goes and sits down for a minute by 
Nellie (who looks dreadfully impas- 
sive and forlorn), lays her gentle old 
wrinkled hand on the girl’s red fist, 
and talks just as cheerfully as James 
did of that great world to which Nellie 
is going, and of which, (having lived 
in the Village and believed it the 
universe all her life, and been always 
as pious, simple, and narrow as any 
creature on this earth,) she knows 
rather less than he does. 

A serious thing, eight years old 
perhaps, with her cottage-bonnet 
slipping off her curls, comes next to 
take a penny ticket to the next 
station (where she is going to see 
Granny, she says in answer to a 
question), has the ticket given to her 
and a piece of toffee put into her 
grave mouth by the _ soft-hearted 
booking-oflicer (who may be supposed 
from the sticky nature of the tickets 
in general to be constantly indulging 
in this luxury himself), and goes on 
to the platform where she puts a 
confiding little paw into the farmer's 
huge horny hand (“Be this Salter’s 
little gel?” he enquires) and waits 
thus trustingly upon events. The 
signal-man on his steps folds up his 
paper resignedly at this juncture, and 
then, because it wants not much more 
than five minutes to the time of the 
train, looks out of the signal-box win- 
dow with a nonchalant air as who 
would say, “Well, there ought to be a 
train about this time, but if there 
really will be one, darned if I know or 
care.” Mollie has to vacate her gates 
for a minute, because Mollie’s mother 
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from a cottage hard by has to open 
them so that the line is clear for the 
train, and Mollie is left with her fat 
cheek pressed against one of the bars 
and an enormous Awrray waiting, as 
it were, in her competent infant 
mouth. 

The Parson hurries on to the plat- 
form at this last minute, old, dusty, 
and unkempt as usual, having walked 
the five miles from the Village partly 
to meet a fusty old scientific monthly 
journal which the train is to bring, 
and partly (“I begin to think,” says 
the Niece, in her gay voice and 
laughing delightfully, “that the old 
creature is positively in love with 
me”) to say good-bye to the girl 
who reminds him somehow (though 
how, God knows,) of Christabel who 
died. A very stolid youth, sixteen 
years old perhaps, concealing a good 
deal of real feeling by a perfectly 
inanimate countenance, and possibly 
going to London as a stable-boy, 
walks up the platform carrying his 
bundle by the side of his mother, of 
whose weeping, which is quite loud, 
unrestrained, and heartfelt, he cannot 
trust himself te take any notice. 

By the white gates somebody (who 
looks like a farmer hoping to be 
mistaken for a squire) pulls up in 
his dogeart, talks a little to the 
signal-man through his window, and 
quiets the horse, who is much less 
leisurely and patient than his master 
and resents the idea of waiting here 
indefinitely for a tardy train which 
doesn’t appear to be going to hurry 
itself even for a signal. On _ the 
platform Miss Mary looks at a very 
fat, grave, gold watch, part of a 
presentation to her effete papa, the 
late incumbent. Another somebody, 
who is not himself going by train 
and who is yet often here at this 
time, has discarded his smock frock 
and perhaps the simplicity it covers, 
watches the expectant little groups 
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on the platform with an expression 
which is so far alert and envious as 
to make one fancy him one of those 
ambitious persons on whom that 
junior director was pinning his hopes 
when he brought the railway into 
existence, until a girl (who may be 
his wife very likely, and is pretty 
only in a very simple fashion) touches 
him on his arm, says something to 
him, and they go back homewards 
to their country work together. 
Some bold soul steps to the edge of 
the platform to get the first glimpse 
of the train coming calmly through 
the level country. A very unneces- 
sary whistle makes Mollie huzzay. 
The travellers on the platform collect 
their bundles. Some one shuts the 
booking-office door with a bang. And 
then the train puffs in slowly with 
George crying “Here she be!” and 
considering the whole duty of a 
porter begun and done with this 
exclamation, with the booking-oflicer 
looking out of the window of his 
sanctum, with Mollie perseveringly 
cheering from her gate, with the 
squire-farmer’s horse snorting and 
tossing his impatient head, and with 
the passengers bustling and hurrying 
very likely as much as they have ever 
bustled in their lives, and yet making 
a delay over their farewells and 
arrangements and seat-findings long 
enough to disorganise a Metropolitan 
railway for a month. 

Nellie gets into a carriage with 
that weight at her simple heart, 
Salter’s little girl on the farmer’s 
kind stout knee opposite her and the 
autumn rose nodding her farewell 
from the shed without. Sir John 
and my Lady drive up rapidly at 
this last minute in their barouche ; 
they are going to town for a week at 
my Lady’s weary desire, and leaving 
behind them coverts of the very 
finest birds positively asking the 
Squire to shoot them. The signal- 
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man calls out leisurely to the engine- 
driver, that he must make ’er (which 
is the engine) wait a bit. George, 
foreseeing a tip, condescends to help 
a large footman with some very large 
boxes. Betty settles down in her 
crowded compartment, sitting rather 
on the edge of her seat, with her old 
box under her feet, and her wrinkled 
old hands folded tranquilly on her 
lap. The Niece kisses Miss Mary 
in an impulsive farewell (with the 
Parson watching her from a little 
distance with his far-off old eyes), 
can’t quite decide whether to laugh 
or cry, and ends by laughing after all. 
Sir John helps my Lady into the 
carriage reserved for them, seats 
himself by her, cheerily in spite of 
the birds, and my Lady leans back, 
and sighs, and wonders if town will 
be less killing than the country, or 
if it’s one’s doom to be bored, restless, 
and uneasy everywhere and for ever. 
The engine gets up steam leisurely, 
moves a little and a little more. 
George cries out “Stand back there ” 
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in a highly professional manner and 
to no one in particular. The stolid 
boy, with a dreadful lump in his poor 
throat, sees his mother, with eyes 
which are quite dim and only look 
stupid, waving to him dully from the 
platform. Salter’s solemn little girl 
gives a short cry of delight as the 
train starts. Nellie has begun her 
new world. Miss Mary gets into the 
little pony-chaise thoughtfully. The 
Parson turns away with his old hands 
clasped behind his back, his old head 
bent, the scientific paper slipping 
from under his arm, and his thoughts, 
too, far away. Mollie gives one last 
huzzay. The signal-man settles dewn 
for eight hours’ leisure. George 
slouches homewards. The booking- 
officer looks for his marbles ; and the 
train, a curving line, goes through the 
quiet morning fields, past the white, 
distant village, the peaceful market- 
town, and the long stretch of calm 
and level landscape beyond. And 
then the country is left behind. 
S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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(A Srory of Srerra LEONE.) 


SomME years ago, when the tide of 
Moslem influence, which for several 
centuries has been steadily flowing 
southwards across a vast tract of 
Western Africa, first touched the 
heathen villages behind the colony of 
Sierra Leone, a white man sat with 
an anxious face on the verandah of 
a little factory in a turbulent native 
town. Even today, though it now 
possesses a resident official and a de- 
tachment of armed constabulary who 
keep such order as they can, while the 
European traders who occasionally 
visit there may come and go in safety, 
Kabunda is not a desirable place. A 
tangled forest of cotton-woods hems it 


in like a wall: a breadth of muddy 
water slides past the gate of the 
stockade ; and between the river and 
forest there lies a waste of reeking 
swamp whose exhalations poison the 


listless air. Then it was a dark place 
of fetish cruelty, and the first white 
man who had endeavoured to open 
trade with its priest-ridden inhabitants 
bitterly regretted his folly as he sat 
there on that steamy evening. 

Trader Ellison was a broad-shoul- 
dered, resolute man, well versed in the 
native ways, which are always devious 
and sometimes dangerous. How he 
came there is a simple story, and the 
story is also true, for in a region of 
bloodshed and pestilence like much 
of Western Africa the grim realities 
of everyday life are stranger than 
romance. Ellison first arrived in the 
colony as assistant in a certain coast- 
wise factory with an extensive native 
trade. The agent soon died of fever, 


as most of the agents do, and the 
assistant managed the factory to 
everybody’s satisfaction. His com- 
mission on the gross earnings steadily 
mounted up, and he let it stand to his 
credit on the books of the firm at 
home, for he was to return and be 
married when his contract had expired. 
Then he made an adventurous journey 
into a dangerous district on the 
fringe of the debatable land, and 
returned, broken down by fever, with 
the finest canoe-train of merchandise 
which had ever descended that stream. 
The venture had been successful, and 
he trusted that with what he had saved 
and its proceeds there would be enough 
to commence business with on his own 
account at home; but good fortune 
seldom lasts very long in West Africa. 

Thus, when one sweltering morning 
he reached the factory, he found a 
stranger in charge, who informed him 
that the firm had failed through 
outside speculation, and that he was 
there to save what he could for the 
creditors’ benefit. [Ellison set his 
teeth as he listened, feeling curiously 
numb and sick; but he was a man of 
action, and shaking off the weakness 
went round the different factories. 
One result of a good reputation was 
that he found men willing to trust 
him with sufficient cloth and gin to 
make a second venture; after which 
he sat all night with a haggard face 
writing and re-writing a letter to the 
woman who waited at home, in which, 
as a ruined man, he set her free from 
the promise she had made. Then, in 
spite of official warnings he went back 
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into the bush, and after many days’ 
journey reached Kabunda town. How, 
far apart from any civilised help and 
often sick of malaria, he fought a 
single-handed battle against the fetish 
priests’ hatred and the headman’s 
duplicity has nothing to do with this 
story ; and such things are not un- 
common in the fever-land. But his 
business grew, for the negro is a trader 
born, until again there was trouble, and 
Ellison could only foresee disaster as 
he wondered what the end would be. 
A lurid crimson glare still shone 
behind the palms whose feathery tufts 
rose against it black as ebony, though 
the mist, rolling up like steam from 
the river, hid all the dripping swamp, 
and lights twinkled among the clus- 
tering huts as the tropic night closed 
down. Beneath his feet, for, as 
usual, the dwelling was raised on 
piles, a group of tattooed Krooboys 
crouched in the hot dust of the com- 
pound, whispering apprehensively and 
fingering their freshly-ground mat- 
chets, while a heavy revolver lay near 
the trader’s hand. Ellison felt very 
thankful that he had brought these 
Liberians with him into the bush, 
because there exists a fierce racial 
hatred between the West African 
tribes, and he knew that they would 
fight, to save their skin if not for the 


factory. Beyond the timber stockade, 
which he had strengthened with 


galvanised sheets, a dingy column of 
scented smoke rolled across the mud- 
walled huts, and Ellison watched it 
vacantly while he waited for the out- 
come of the palaver that was going on 
in the judgment-square. 

Two turbaned merchants, repre- 
sentatives of the Moslem soldier- 
traders who dwell in a state of at 
least partial civilisation beyond the 
fever-belt, had twice already visited 
him to sell their beautiful leather- 
work. At last, encouraged by his 
fetish counsellors and tempted by 
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avarice, the headman had laid violent 
hands upon their goods, and that 
night their fate was to be decided in 
the palaver-square. Ellison’s friendly 
warning was received with hostility ; 
and the headman had hinted that his 
people, maddened by tumbo wine, 
might not be contented with slaying 
two foreigners or burning a factory. 
Ellison realised the danger, but that 
factory was the last hope to which he 
clung, and he resolved there should 
at least be a struggle before it was 
taken from him by half-naked savages. 
Presently a roar of voices broke 
through the sweltering night, and 
the trader leaned over the balustrade 
listening eagerly, for he recognised a 
note of murderous fury in that negro 
ery. Then he heard the ringing crack 
of a long Arab gun, the sputtering 
crash of a flintlock, and a wild how] of 
anger from the crowd. A _ crescent 
moon slowly sinking towards the 
western palms cast a faint light on the 
stretch of white sand fringed with 
acacias that led to the palaver-square. 
Watching it intently Ellison saw 
three indistinct figures speeding down 
the avenue. “The fools,” he mut- 
tered, clenching his fist, “ the besotted 
imbeciles, to meddle with men like 
these, and bring a legion of Moslem 
fanatics to burn this hole to the 
ground.” By their height and the 
loose folds of cotton that fluttered 
behind their limbs he recognised that 
these three were men from the in- 
terior, as grim a race of warriors as 
any in the world. A _ yelling mob 
streamed after them, with one or two 
naked runners shooting ahead of the 
rest. Presently the last of the fugi- 
tives sharply wheeled about, and there 
was a twinkling gleam in the moon- 
light as a long-barrelled gun went up. 
A train of red sparks spat from it, 
and the foremost runner fell clawing 
at the sand, while a roar for ven- 
geance drowned the jarring report. 
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“Good practice!” said Ellison 


; “ Hallo! what has happened 


One of the running figures stag- 
gered in its stride, then, seized by a 
comrade who halted, went limping on 
again, while the gap between them 
and the mob narrowed rapidly as 
they neared the factory-gate. For a 
moment Ellison ground his heels into 
the planks; then he sprang down 
the verandah stair-way with a settled 
purpose in hand. Those men had 
visited Kabunda at his request to 
trade, and he could not see them 
murdered before his eyes. 

“Open the gate,” he shouted to 
the excited Krooboys. “Three of 
you stand behind it, and the rest 
follow me with the matchet. You 
needn’t be afraid of hurting them ; 
see that none get inside.” 

The little grizzled leader, Old 
Man Trouble by name, showed his 
filed teeth as he said something to 
the rest, and again Ellison felt glad 
that he had engaged only wild Cavally 
boys, who, when amusement was 
needed in their distant country, made 
war on the Liberian Republic and 
the German factories. Without hesi- 
tation they swung back the compound- 
gate, and the white man stood in the 
opening with a revolver in his hand, 
hoping to settle the matter without 
shooting if he could. He was only 
just in time. Three men faced round 
outside the gate as the black wave 
caught them up, and Ellison spied 
the glimmer of the finely tempered 
straight-bladed swords which are 
made by Arab craftsmen far away 
in the north. Then a staggering 
figure reeled past him towards the 
open gate, and he was in the midst 
of a confused scuffle, striking furiously 
with the revolver-butt, while matchets 
flashed about him and a man in loose 
blue cotton swept clear a semi-circle 
with an Arab sword. Next a gun- 
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stock, or something heavy, came down 
upon his head, and half-stunned he 
yet remembered grasping the shoul- 
ders of one of the strangers who 
was also beaten down, and shouting 
for help to a Krooboy close beside. 
Panting they dragged him backwards 
while a snaky sword-blade circled 
above their heads, and a wedge of 
yelling Krooboys momentarily checked 
the crowd. Presently the Krooman 
fell upon him, cannoned off, and was 
trampled on ; somebody came to help 
him, and with a gasp of fervent 
gratitude Ellison and his burden 
reeled together through the gate. 
The barrier clanged to in the face of 
the furious mob, and the white man 
leaned against it, panting hard for 
breath, and trying to shut out the 
sickening sounds that came from the 
other side. 

Lifting the crushed wreck of the 
sun-helmet from his head, and wiping 
the sweat from his eyes, he saw that 
a Krooboy was missing, while of the 
three fugitives but one had passed the 
gate. The latter sat in the dust of 
the compound, a tall man wearing the 
blue country cloth that is woven in 
the interior, coolly tying a bandage 
round his wounded leg. 

“Greeting and thanks, but little 
peace, white man,” he said in the 
semi-Arabic idiom spoken in the north ; 
and Ellison, who understood, smiled 
as he noted the variation from the 
Mahomedan salutation, ‘‘ Greeting and 
peace.” Then the stranger continued 
calmly, and Ellison listening to his 
story gathered at least the gist of it. 
They had fought their way out of 
the palaver-square, and, while two 
of his retainers had been murdered 
outside that gate, a comrade, he 
trusted, had reached the river safe. 
Another ruled a Sulima village whose 
cattle-raiding inhabitants were devout 
followers of the Prophet, ana, if the 
fugitive reached it, he promised that 
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there should be a very grim reckon- 
ing for the blood that had been spilled. 
“T am in your hands now, white 
man,” he concluded. ‘“ What will you 
do with me?” 

Ellison rubbed his forehead, which 
commenced to throb painfully, and 
found a deep gash across it, while his 
jacket was torn to rags. With a 
rueful glance at the latter he broke 
out in English, “ Confound you, you 
ebony nuisance, for dragging me into 
this ;” then, noticing the other’s be- 
wildered stare, explained as best he 
could that ‘they must try to hold 
the factory until his friends should 
come. Next, expecting that the 
crowd, which satisfied with bloodshed 
had dispersed, would probably return 
again, he served out to the Krooboys 
an ample supply of powder and four- 
foot flintlock guns from the trade- 
store, and bade the cook, who had 
done great things with the matchet, 
prepare the best meal he could. 

The big man, whose wound did 
not appear to affect his appetite, 
performed some mystic ceremony with 
a pinch of salt, which Ellison under- 
stood to mean that he graciously took 
that place under his protection, and 
then ate like a hungry wolf, while 
the trader, lounging in a monkey- 
skin chair, with one eye on the 
village, watched him attentively. His 
face was not black but swarthy, 
while something in the features and 
the angle of the forehead showed that 
other blood than the negro’s flowed 
in his veins, and that he came of 
a people far removed from savages. 
The village was now almost ominously 
silent, and the twinkling lights had 
gone, though at irregular intervals 
a growl of distant voices rose across 
the huts. But neither of the two 
strangely assorted companions were 
to enjoy that meal in peace, for pre- 
sently a tattooed heathen drew cau- 
tiously near the gate, and laying 
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down the inevitable present, a string 
of live fowls tied together by the leg, 
called out that he bore a message 
from the headman. 

“ Speak on,” was the answer. The 
negro commenced by setting forth 
Ellison’s ungrateful wickedness, after 
which he concluded: “So my master 
sends warning his people will certainly 
kill you soon. Therefore tie that 
stranger and put him outside the 
gate : leave us the factory and Kroo- 
boys; and he will see a canoe is 
ready a little before the dawn, and 
no one shall watch by the river while 
you escape down stream.” 

Ellison laughed at the message, 
and his answer was very brief. “Go 
back,” he said, “ and tell your master, 
if he desires this factory, to take it,— 
when he can.” Thereupon the other, 
changing his tactics, depicted with 
graphic details what the whole party’s 
fate would be. Ellison, considering 
this was not only exceeding a 
herald’s privilege, but also calculated 
to weaken his followers’ .resolution, 
if they understood, sternly bade the 
messenger go away. But the negro 
only waxed the more eloquent, until 
a deftly-aimed bottle, snatched from 
the table at hand, smote him full on 
the forehead, and cut the oration short. 

A grim smile twinkled in the 
stranger’s eyes. “That answer,” he 
said, “was given well; therefore, if 
Allah wills it, we shall hold this 
place together until my kinsmen come. 
The white man is surely of a soldier- 
race, and I fought with Samadu.” 

“No,” was Ellison’s answer, in 
what he knew of the inland Arabic. 
“T am only a trader, and sell cloth 
that from the profits I may have 
bread to eat ; but this factory is my 
living, and I will not give it up.” 

“ Ah,” said the other still smiling. 
“Then it is not strange that the 
great Emir Samadu should fear the 
white infidel. I would leave those 
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fowls outside the gate; we shall see 
if the bushman’s poisons are good for 
the big red ants.” Presently, with 
the explanation that he had not closed 
his eyes for several] nights, the Moslem 
stretched himself on a roll of mat- 
ting, and sank into heavy sleep, while 
Ellison kept watch upon the verandah. 

The village was now apparently 
wrapped in drunken slumber, for 
tumbo-wine had freely flowed at the 
palaver. The palm-fronds rustled 
mysteriously along the forest’s edge : 
drops of condensed moisture fell 
splashing from the eaves; and the 
oily gurgle of the river came softly 
through the gloom. All these things 
Ellison noted as he listened revolver 
in hand while the sweltering hours 
of the tropic night dragged them- 
selves away, until dawn found him 
leaning wearily over the balustrade 
drenched in heavy dew. 

The week that followed was a try- 
ing one to all in the factory, A 
second attack was beaten off by the 
Krooboys’ gallantry, for the woolly- 
haired labourers had no desire to pose 
as an offering to the fetish gods. But 
provisions were nearly exhausted, and 
soon the little garrison were reduced 
to one yam apiece each day, and 
through lack of water Ellison, to his 
great disgust, was compelled to resort 
to curious effervescents and poisonous 
Hamburg gin from his stock in trade. 
The tribesmen now contented them- 
selves with trying to starve them out, 
though it had already become evident 
they had other business in hand. 
Ellison could see messengers coming 
and going all day, while slaves were 
piling branches about the stockade. 
At this as they watched one after- 
noon the stranger smiled significantly. 
“My people come,” he said. “ Do 
the heathen think them children to 
be turned aside by these? Soon you 
will see them driven like a flock of 
frightened sheep.” 
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“That's if we don’t starve before- 
hand,” Ellison answered in English. 
“T feel nearly half-dead now. Ah! 
there’s the bushman’s artillery on the 
way to the front.” 

A line of panting naked negroes 
were hauling along the river-bank one 
of those honey-combed, cast-iron guns, 
which, in spite of the Treaty of 
Brussels, may be found in every 
West African stronghold. Presently 
it was lashed to a heavy log, and an 
individual, gorgeously attired in a 
crownless silk hat painted with crimson 
bands, a discarded infantry tunic, and 
nothing else, strutted some sixty yards 
ahead of it and set up a wand in the 
oozy mire. He fastened a screaming 
parrot upon the wand, and returned 
to where his subordinates were busy 
cramming the gun to the muzzle 
with fragments of gin-bottles and 
broken iron. Next, mounting a pair 
of trade-spectacles (which are made 
of window-glass), he crawled round 
about the breach shouting vociferous 
orders, until there was a _ sudden 
dispersal of the naked artillerymen ; 
a long bright flash leapt from the 
muzzle as it tilted aloft, a rolling 
cloud of yellow smoke closed down 
across the swamp, and as this drifted 
away a triumphant howl went up, for 
there were no traces of the parrot or 
of the wand it had perched upon. 

The bushman having thus ascer- 
tained the range set up another wand 
in its place, and then squatted down 
among the undergrowth beside his 
hidden gun until the unsuspecting foe 
should pass across that mark, which 
is the usual artillery practice of the 
West African, and not always in- 
effectual, as the Alecto’s blue-jackets 
know. 

Afterwards, and until long past 
midnight, the two men of widely 
different race watched and waited 
together upon the verandah. Both of 
them were very hungry, and the one 
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of swarthy colour had tasted no liquid 
for nearly two days because the fiery 
potato-spirit was forbidden to him. 
He leaned on the worm-eaten balus- 
trade, a silent, statuesque figure, 
loosely draped in blue, for in him the 
inherent apathy of the negro was 
blended with the teaching of Islam 
that no man may escape his fate. 
But Ellison’s Western energy chafed 
under the inaction, and with his belt 
drawn tight about him he paced 
feverishly to and fro, only halting a 
moment to fling with a savage gesture 
a damp cigar over the rail. The little 
glowing morsel lay a red spark in the 
dust below, and led his gaze to the 
few scattered figures fingering their 
long guns behind the palisade. “ It 
would be better to go out and meet 
them,” he said, turning to his com- 
panion, “than starve here like rats 
in a trap. You don’t understand, 
confound it! I’m always forgetting 
that.” Then in a few broken sen- 


tences, he made his meaning clear. 


“My friends are sureiy coming,” 
was the grave reply. “Only wait 
for daylight, and then, if there is no 
deliverance, we will go out and make 
an end.” 

Ellison did not answer, but vaguely 
wondered, as he stared out into the 
night, whether one who had hung 
upon his arm that English summer 
evening, which seemed so long ago, 
had forgotten his existence, or if she 
still waited in patience for his return, 
while he was about to perish far 
away in Africa. Then his thoughts 
went back to the home-land which he 
never expected to see again, until a 
confused pounding of monkey-skin 
drums recalled him rudely to the pre- 
sent and he saw a long line of naked 
tribesmen march out through the 
stockade gate. With a throat dry 
as a limekiln he paced the creaking 
verandah until his swarthy companion 
touched him, and pointed to where 
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beyond the misty forest a faint 
greyness streaked the East. Then, 
haggard and anxious, he cast himself 
down upon a fibre-mat, and lay there 
while the stars faded and went out one 
by one, wondering if that was the last 
sunrise that he was fated to see. 

At last, from somewhere among the 
cotton-woods, there came a ringing 
detonation,—the clang of an Arab 
gun. His comrade cried out trium- 
phantly, and it was evident that the 
Kabunda men knew what the warn- 
ing meant. A blowing of horns and 
a booming of drums rolled along the 
river, and watcher answered watcher 
out of the drifting mist. A silence 
followed that was strangely trying, 
while the grey changed to crimson, 
for day comes suddenly in the tropics, 
and presently a huge coppery red disc 
swung up above the forest. Then, as 
the first hot rays fell on the reeking 
swamp and drove bright lanes of 
radiance into the forest-shade, the 
mist, gathering in fantastic wreaths, 
melted into thin air, and Ellison saw 
lines of blue and white clad figures 
swarming among the cotton-woods. 
Next, from the brushwood by the 
river and the tall grass of the swamp, 
there flickered yellow flashes, puffs of 
pale blue vapour hung in motionless 
streaks, and a crash of guns shook 
the dew-drenched palms. But neither 
shot nor shout brought answer from 
the straggling line of white and black, 
which, with a shimmer of spears before, 
it and a glint of long-barrelled guns, 
poured doggedly into the swamp. 
Ellison, watching through his glasses, 
saw that the most part were fighting 
men from the north, probably Sofa 
and Sulima Moslem who were already 
extending their domination over a 
heathen land, while by the neatly 
folded turbans and lighter colour of 
limb he knew there were among them 
some of Samadu’s Arabs from beyond 
the peaks of Kong. 
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A second burst of firing heavier 
than before broke out along the river ; 
the running figures massed themselves 
together, and this time a shrill, piere- 
ing yell, which even to-day the West 
Indian patrols do not care to hear, 
echoed across the tangled grass, and 
there followed a mad rattle of gun- 
shots across the breadth of the swamp. 
Ellison fixed his glasses on the mass 
of half-naked tribesmen crouching 
among the undergrowth where the 
bulk of the Kabunda people lay 
behind the gun, which hidden from 
their assailants commanded the one 
firm passage leading through the mire. 
At that moment a whirling crimson 
flash blazed forth among the grass, 
and a cloud of vapour drove across 
the line of leaping objects that seemed 
suddenly cut in two. A wild shout 
pealed through the thunder of the 
over-loaded gun ; a hand grasped his 
shoulder and a deep voice said in his 
ear, “Now you shall see how our 


people fight.” 


Ellison held his breath as he 
watched the mad struggle to re-load 
the gun in time, and the reckless rush 
of spear-armed warriors straight upon 
the piece, beginning to understand 
how it was that those swarthy tribes- 
men had more than once chased bat- 
talions of drilled negroes strengthened 
by picked white soldiers of France 
through the forests of Senegal. Even 
then he could see a fantastic object 
flinging the priming upon the breach, 
and in a few moments more he knew 
the murderous load of ragged iron 
would blot the foremost out; but 
with a glitter of steel above them the 
men from the fringe of the Soudan 
charged home upon the gun. Into 
the grass, and through it, with the 
flintlocks scorching their faces and the 
iron shower hurtling broadcast, they 
drove resistlessly through and over the 
mass of Kabunda men. When they 
came forth a terror-stricken crowd of 
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fugitives fled down the river-bank, 
flinging flintlock and matchet from 
them as they ran, while the sword- 
blades flickered behind them, and 
pursuer and pursued swept on waist- 
deep together through the shallow 
ford. Further down the river, and 
higher up as well, the same thing 
happened, while now there was a 
ringing of long-barrelled gun’ upon 
the other side, and Ellison yelled 
excitedly, “Hurrah, a splendid charge ! 
They'll wipe out all Kabunda unless 
the gate is closed in time !” 

The barrier swung to in the faces 
of friends and foes alike, but a mixed 
mass of blue and white cotton draperies, 
black limbs, and matchet-blades, rolled 
up out of the river, and swarmed 
shoulder to shoulder across the big 
stockade, while the gun-butts clanged 
like a foundry as they rang upon the 
gate. The gate went down before 
them ; there were yells and cries in 
the streets, and a confused flashing of 
firearms among the clustering huts, 
while with a shout of, “ Come back 
there, you lunatics, this isn’t our 
affair!” Ellison dropped from the roof 
and sprang down the verandah stair. 

He was too late. The gate of the 
factory compound was already open 
wide, and he saw the last of his woolly- 
haired followers, fired by the lust of 
plunder, vanish among the trees, while 
presently his swarthy friend limped 
past him with a matchet in his hand, 
and Ellison struggled fiercely to choke 
down an almost uncontrollable im- 
pulse to join in the fray. In a 
moment the acacia-fringed avenue 
was filled with a roaring mob, some 
Standing at bay about the huts, 
the rest running like frightened 
sheep, while turbaned men sword in 
hand drove through them resistlessly. 
When at last the wild tumult rolled 
out again through the further gate 
Ellison, shivering a little at what he 
saw around, drew back into the 
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compound, and sat limply in the 
shade to wait what should happen 
next. 

It was perhaps an hour later when, 
with a band of sable retainers ranged 
in loose order about him, a turbaned 
man in blue Arab cotton entered the 
compound by his lame companion’s 
side, and Ellison, noting the em- 
broidery upon the tattered robe and 
the silver-buckled sword-belt of beau- 
tiful leather-work, tried to recall a 
suitable salutation for a person of 
rank as he rose to his feet. 

“Greeting and peace to you, 
stranger,” said the newcomer in the 
northern tongue. “ We thank you for 
helping our brother; but why, after 
facing the heathen for many days, did 
you not join and help us to cut these 
devil-worshippers down ?” 

“T am a peaceful trader, and I only 
held them from burning this factory,” 
Ellison answered as best he could. 
The other laughed, as speaking very 
slowly he said: “And we are also 


traders, but we carry the sword as 
well, as our fathers did before us when 
they first came out of the East. Well, 
again we thank you, and you shall 
trade in safety so long as I rule this 


town. By Allah! if such are your 
peaceful traders, what are the white 
soldiers like? And now you faint 
with hunger; there is food in the 
headman’s house.” 

Ellison, who had dined many times 
in very curious company since he came 
to Africa, thankfully agreed, and after 
the first sufficient meal he had eaten 
for several days lay down on a roll 
of matting to sleep for twelve hours 
on end. The newcomer, who was 
evidently a man of mark, proved as 
good as his word, and a few months 
wrought a radical change in Kabunda 
town. Instead of the ghastly fetish- 
house a school was set up, such a one 
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as may be found in many Moslem 
villages in the interior. Drastic regu- 
lations took the place of chaotic mis- 
rule, and a grey-bearded man of yellow 
skin who had come from the desert’s 
edge replaced the naked fetish-priest 
as public instructor. Lines of swarthy 
carriers came down the forest-trails 
bearing gums and spices, feathers and 
leather-work, worth much upon the 
coast ; and if Ellison sold but little 
poisonous gin, his commerce in cloth 
and hardware increased rapidly. This 
story of conquest and improvement 
has been repeated many times before 
in that region of forest, as the few 
adventurous traders and the frontier 
officials know. 

So the trade of the factory flourished 
exceedingly, until Ellison sold the 
goodwill to a large African firm, and 
then it came to signal failure, because 
of a tipsy agent who would not under- 
stand that he now had to deal with 
people who were not savages. Mean- 
time Ellison had gone home with 
sufficient to start him in England 
as a junior partner in another West 
Coast firm; and there he found one 
who had patiently waited all the 
trying time. He is married now, 
and when he last told the story, not 
so very long ago, he added that his 
swarthy friends had voluntarily ceded 
jurisdiction to a resident officer, and 
had several times helped the Govern- 
ment through troubles in the bush ; 
but at last, through some blunder of 
the officials over the hated hut-tax, 
they had marched out of Kabunda 
and gone back to the north. Ellison 
also stated that the authorities thus 
lost faithful friends and allies, and 
that, if ever the forest-patrols should 
meet them under arms, it would go 
hard with our West Indian soldiers 
unless they played the man. 

Haroip BInDvoss. 
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THE MADNESS OF MR. KIPLING. 


THERE is no gratitude more sincere 
than that which is paid to the man 
who can amuse us; and few of us 
would be slow to admit that Mr. 
Kipling has made the world more 
amusing. He is one of the most 
agreeable luxuries that we possess, 
and for what should we be grateful if 
not for luxuries? But there are times 
when gratitude sees, like Desdemona, 
a divided duty. Should it blind us 
to the shortcomings of a favourite 
author? Or should it make us indig- 
nant when he produces work seriously 
below his best level? There is a case 
to be made out for either side, and 
of course no artist can reasonably 
be expected to produce nothing but 
masterpieces. But when one sees a 
writer wilfully making play in a 
definitely wrong direction, it is surely 
permissible to remonstrate. There 
are a dozen stories in Mr. Kipling’s 
new book, THe Day’s Work ; three 
of them are, as I think it will be 
generally allowed, in his best manner ; 
half a dozen more are no worse than 
many good things in his earlier work ; 
but the other three, though in their 
way clever enough, no doubt, like 
everything else of their author’s, do, 
I must say, awaken a desire to pro- 
test. And some of the protests which 
must be made against them apply 
partially to the other stories. But let 
us analyse the volume. 

Over THE TomB OF HIS ANCES- 
Tors, which relates the adventures of 
Lieutenant John Chinn among the 
Bhils and his hereditary domination, 
there will surely be no dispute ; 
nor is there likely, I take it, to 
be much over WILLIAM THE Con- 


QUEROR, a love-story set against a 
background of Indian famine. Here 
is a passage I should like to quote 
before turning Devil’s Advocate. One 
Scott, of the Irrigation Department in 
the Punjab, has been ordered down 
to fight the famine in the Madras 
Presidency, and, since the rice-eating 
people will sooner starve than eat 
unfamiliar grains, he has been forced 
to give the grain to goats and feed 
perishing babies on their milk. After 
a month of milking and baby-feeding 
he returns to the central camp, where 
“ William,” a hard-riding young lady 
with a preference for men of action, 
has been busy also. 


He had no desire to make any dramatic 
entry, but an accident of the sunset 
ordered it that, when he had taken off 
his helmet to get the evening breeze, the 
low light should fall across his forehead 
and he could not see what was before 
him ; while one waiting at the tent door 
beheld, with new eyes, a young man, 
beautiful as Paris, a god in a halo of 
golden dust, walking slowly at the head 
of his flock, while at his knee ran small 
naked Cupids. 

That is a pretty picture, and tells 
all the more against the severe realism 
of its setting. 

The other one of the first three is 
Tue Brince-Buitpers, which, for my 
own part, I should put in a class by 
itself, ranking it higher than any- 
thing of its author’s except only THE 
MAN THAT WOULD BE Kinc. But it 
is open to certain objections, and 
not unreasonable ones. Mr. Kipling 
suffers from a mania, which is really 
only the perversion of his best quality. 
His passionate desire for concrete in- 
formation makes his whole work a 
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storehouse of curious and sometimes 
very interesting facts; but with the 
desire to know all about everything 
goes a desire to be able to call every- 
thing by its right name, and this has 
bred a kind of collector’s mania, a 
craving for strange words. If Mr. 
Kipling discovers a new term,—a 
technical term for choice, but any 
flower of American slang will do 
nearly as well—he is as happy as an 
entomologist with a new beetle, and as 
anxious to produce it. Now a story 
which turns upon a triumph of modern 
engineering gives great scope to this 
bent of mind, and the consequence is 
that the first three or four pages of 
Tue Brince-Buitpers are sprinkled 
thick with words like spile-pier, bor- 
row-pit, trusses, and revetments. Tastes 
differ about the result. To myself 
it appears to convey the atmosphere 
which Mr. Kipling wants to attain, 
and certainly the picture of the bridge 
rises distinct enough; but to many 
other people it seems a disagreeable 
pedantry, and indisposes them to fol- 
low with proper attention what comes 
after. About that also there are two 
opinions ; one fervent admirer said 
to me that the story broke off just at 
the interesting part, where the flood 
came down on the unfinished bridge, 
and went off into a silly dream. But 
the peculiar bent of the author's 
mind, while it gives him the keenest 
interest in the bridge as a bridge, 
makes him also see in it not merely a 
bridge but a symbol. The spanning 
of the Ganges is not merely an en- 
gineering achievement ; it stands for 
a type of the losing battle which the 
old gods of the East fight against 
new and spiritual forces. Still, in the 
use of symbols there always lurks a 
snare, and though I should defend 
with enthusiasm the symbolism of this 
story, which lies a good deal nearer 
to poetry than to prose, I am con- 
strained to admit that it sins by a 


trifle of obscurity ; and in the other 
stories the use of a figurative method 
leads the author into errors much 
worse than obscurity. In short, as 
Devil’s Advocate, I should sum up my 
indictment by accusing Mr. Kipling 
first of an abuse of technical jargon, | 
secondly, and this is a more serious | 
matter, of an abuse of symbolism. - 
The two faults are at their worst 
when they occur together, and indeed 
they are traceable back to one source. 
Everybody felt that there was sym- 
bolism, or allegory, involved in the 
two JunGLE Books, but nobody re- 
sented it, for the stories were funda- 
mentally interesting. The presence 
of Mowgli added the human link 
which is needed to bring us into 
sympathy, and the animals talked 
credibly. Animals must, and do, 
talk, and it seems natural that they 
should talk as Mr. Kipling makes 
them. But when it comes to engines 
discoursing on a railway-siding, or the 
different parts of a ship holding con- 
verse, credibility ceases, and, as Horace 
observes, incredulus odi,—the incredi- 
ble is a bore. But the reason why 
Mr. Kipling falls into this error is 
sufficiently simple. He has a passion 
for machinery, and very rightly, since 
the marine engine, even more than 
Finlayson’s bridge, is to this age 
what the Parthenon was to Athens. 
Probably his sincerest aspiration ex- 
presses itself in McAndrew’s phrase, 


Oh for another Robbie Burns to sing the 
song of steam. 


Mr. Kipling may live to sing the 
song of steam yet, but for the present 
he trails us somewhat heavily at the 
heels of his hobby. Machines may be 
alive to him, but they are not alive to 
us. Nobody would object to his 
technicalities when they are used so 
admirably as in the story Breap 
UPON THE WATERS, a capital yarn 
with that touch of something more 
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in it that puts Mr. Kipling miles 
above so excellent a spinner of yarns 
as Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs would 
never have realised that McPhee had 
a Shekinah in “the matter o’ fair 
runnin’.” But in that other story 
of a steamer, THe DEVIL AND THE 
Deep Sea, I confess that the tech- 
nicalities overpower me. It was no 
doubt an admirable thing that Mr. 
Kipling should have plotted out 
exactly what would happen in the 
engine-room if a five-inch shell frac- 
tured the bolts that held the con- 
necting-rod to the forward crank; 
but the description will be worse 
than Hebrew to the average reader, 
for it is not merely unintelligible 
but tantalising. This, however, Mr. 
Kipling knows well enough, and he 
takes his chance; for my own part 
I willingly accept the bewilderment 
for the subsequent picture of the 
repairing. I cannot understand what 
is being done, but I can feel the feverish 
activity and the sense of amazing re- 
sourcefulness. It enlarges one’s view 
of the possibilities in human nature 
to read of man, stripped to the skin 
and reduced all but to a state of 
nature, at grapple desperately and 
successfully to improvise the most 
complicated weapons of civilisation. 
But what I suspect Mr. Kipling of 
not knowing is that a symbol has only 
value when it translates into the con- 
crete something less intelligible in the 
abstract ; and that an allegory is only 
tolerable when its story is so interest- 
ing that one tacitly forgives it for 
being an allegory. Finlayson’s bridge 
over the Ganges seems to me an excel- 
lent symbol, a material incident to 
show a spiritual conflict ; the JuNGLE- 
Book stories are admirable allegories 
because there is very little allegory in 
them; we are haunted by a sense of 
some further meaning, not knocked 
over the head with a moral. But the 
sketch called A Watkine DELEGATE 
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is an allegory naked and not ashamed. 
Mr. Kipling has a profound antipathy 
to Socialism, and a profound belief in 
“the day’s work ;” that renders him 
a valuable prophet, and in one of his 
cleverest poems, AN IMPERIAL Re- 
scRIPT, he put the case against an 
artificial limitation of man’s energy 
more convincingly than could be done 
by a legion of blue-books. But he 
has now chosen to represent the con- 
tempt of real workers for the idle 
demagogue in terms of horseflesh, and 
the result is, to speak plainly, non- 
sense. These are not the ideas of 
horses, for the conception of combina- 
tion for a common end is essentially 
foreign to them; and if Mr. Kipling 
wanted to write the dialogue it is 
hard to see why he should not have 
written it about men. Very probably 
he would say that it amused him to 
write it in this way; and that is an 
unanswerable argument when what 
amuses the writer amuses the reader 
also. This Walking Delegate is a cari- 
cature of a man, but he is not in the 
least like a horse. The other horses are 
like horses, but the situation is not 
one that could conceivably arise among 
horses. Swift saw the possibilities 
long ago, and exhausted the dramatic 
contrast between a man’s conventions 
and the rules of life among decent 
animals, in circumstances fabulous, of 
course, but not inconceivable. And 
I confess that even the better features 
of the story,—for instance, the insight 
into the experiences of a New York 
tram-horse—are marred to me by the 
dialect. There may possibly be some 
fascination about a tongue in which 
people say nope and yep for no and 
yes, but I do not feel it; and there 
are surely enough authors already 
engaged in garnering the rank crop 
of American vulgarisms. Toa certain 
extent these have infected Mr. Kip- 
ling’s own style already ; we find him 
talking about slugging a _ guard, 
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cramping a coupé, and so forth; and 
before the century is out, he may be 
writing vim and brainy with the best 
of them. 

Tus Sap tuat Founp HeErsetr is 
another allegory, or symbol as you 
choose. If an organisation,—a State, 
for instance,—is to be worth its place 
in the world, all the bits in that organ- 
isation have to do their separate work 
in the best way they can and not mind 
if their toes are trodden on, because 
that is inevitable. That is the moral 
of innumerabie tales in Mr. Kipling’s 
work, and a very admirable moral it is. 
Servants of the State have to realise 
that they are parts of a machine, the 
whole of which depends on the loyalty 
of every part. That is all very well 
as a metaphor or illustration. But 
when you come to writing a story to 
show how all the parts of a ship, the 
rivets, stringers, garboard-strake, and 
heaven knows what else, have feel- 
ings to be considered and how each 
learns a common lesson,—why then 
you are very apt to be a bore. And 
when you bring in the steam as a 
kind of guardian angel with a ten- 
dency to be facetious, you approach 
to being intolerable. 

And yet I must admit that I have 
heard an intelligent man speaking of 
this book describe Toe Matrese Car 
as the best story in it, and next to 
that he placed Tue Suip tHat Founp 
Hersetr and ‘007. There are things 
to interest one, as well as many to 
annoy one in the story of the ship ; 
it is doubtless a graphic account 
of the process of adjustment which 
actually takes place on a first voyage ; 
but ‘007 is beyond me. Here all 
Mr. Kipling’s manias break loose at 
once,—there is the madness of Ameri- 
can slang, the madness of technical 
jargon, and the madness of believing 
that silly talk, chiefly consisting of 
moral truisms, is amusing because you 
put it into the mouths of machines, for 
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machines in Mr. Kipling have mouths. 
Here is a sample : 


“T’ve trouble enough in my own divi- 
sion,” said a lean, light suburban loco 
with very shiny brake-shoes. ‘ My 
commuters wouldn’t rest till they got 
a parlour-car. They've hitched her back 
of all, and she hauls worse’n a snow- 
plough. I'll snap her off some day sure, 
and then they'll blame anyone except 
their fool-selves. They'll be askin’ me 
to haul a vestibuled next.” 


Now in this I do not know what 
brake-shoes, commuters, or a vestibuled 
may be, and as Mr. Kipling has 
already surfeited me with strange 
knowledge and unfamiliar terms, I 
would not thank him to tell me. It 
is enough that he should let loose 
upon us all the unknown possibilities 
of our own tongue without borrowing 
abominations from America. But the 
pith of my objection is to this silly 
perversion of symbolism. It is no 
doubt perfectly true that complicated 
machines have their idiosyncrasies, 
their personalities even, if you please ; 
a bicycle can be nearly as annoying as 
a horse. For once in a way it may 
be good fun to push the fancy a little 
further and attribute to them sentient 
life, but Mr. Kipling has overdone 
the thing. If we take THe Sup 
THAT Founp Hersetr seriously, as I 
believe he means it to be taken, it is 
an exaggeration—what Mr. Ruskin 
used to call a pathetic fallacy; and 
the thing is capable of indefinite and 
appalling extension. If Mr. Kipling 
fell ill (which heaven forbid) or had 
any reason to interest himself in the 
inside of a chemist’s shop, we might 
have the different pills bragging to 
one another, and tincture of quinine 
comparing its function in the universe 
with that of a black draught. Why 
not? It is all in “ the day’s work.” 

In all seriousness, be his faults 
what they may, Mr. Kipling has some- 
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thing of nearly every virtue that an 
author can be credited with. His 
work is obviously wrought up to the 
last limit of care; he does not produce 
too much—indeed, we would welcome 
* more; but he does not seem to have 
a sure critical instinct. This pedantry 
of technical terms seems to grow on 
him, and the craze for symbolism, 
with the accompanying belief that a 
thing gains by being said round a 
corner instead of straight out, might 
very conceivably mar the work of the 
one man among us from whom our 
prose literature has much to expect. 
And not our prose literature only. 
Years ago, Mr. Kipling spoilt a poem 
in which there were almost the best 
verses he ever wrote, L’Envoi, with 
unnecessary and crabbed nautical 
terms, all the more annoying because 
in the same poem he had two or three 
times over got the real poetry of the 
thing, whose accidental details he 
wearied us with cataloguing. Clever 
as it is, this is not poetry : 

See the shaking funnels roar, with the 

Peter at the fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 
And the derricks clack and grate, as the 
tackle hooks the crate, 


And the fall rope whines through the 
sheave. 
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But there can be no mistake about this 


Then ‘home, get her home, where the 
drunken rollers comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and 
the wet bows reel and swing, 
And the Southern Cross rides high ! 


McAnpREW’s Hymn makes interest- 
ing reading, no doubt, but it also 
misses being poetry, because Mr. Kip- 
ling is too much set on the detail and 
cannot hide his knowledge; what 
he wants to celebrate is the power, 
and he only shows us the machinery. 
And the other fault, excessive in- 
dulgence in symbolism, which, as I 
have said, makes even THE BrIDGE- 
BuILpDERS a trifle obscure, renders 
many of his verses where he feels 
he is bound to be lucid, as incompre- 
hensible as the wildest rhapsody of Mr. 
Swinburne. Enough, however, has 
been said upon all these matters to 
explain the objection without further 
illustration ; and enough also, I hope, 
to convince Mr. Kipling, should he 
chance to read them, that these are 
the words of 


AN ADMIRER. 
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For three summers I have been so 
fortunate as to pass part of my holi- 
days in the house where, on the after- 
noon of May 15th, 1752, Allen (or 
Alan) Breck roused the family with 
news of the Appin murder. To be 
more literal, the actual house is gone, 
but another occupies its site, where 
the Conan reaches the sea. This 
autumn, visits to some other places 
connected with the tragedy, which 
everyone has read about in Kup- 
NAPPED and Catriona, enabled one 
to understand the business almost as 
well as if one had been a contempo- 
rary. For, in Glencoe, Lochaber, and 
Appin one is a contemporary. The 
scenes are little altered. There runs 
the burn in which Allen Breck was 
fishing on the day of the murder, a 
brawling stream wherein one would 
not expect much sport, except in a 
spate. There is the old, low, ram- 
bling house wherein Allen slept on 
the night before Campbell of Glenure 
was shot, and which he left with no 
farewell on the morning of the fatal 
day. There is the ferry-boat, under 
the very rock where Allen questioned 
the ferryman as to Glenure’s move- 
ments. You may still, if, you do 
not mind going wetfoot, walk on the 
grassy road through Lettermore, where 
the Red Fox was shot from behind a 
bush, and you may pursue it to Glen- 
duror, where James Stewart, who was 
hanged for the deed, lived in a cottage 
among the glens which gave him his 
Gaelic name, Shamus na Gleinne. As 
for the people, they remember the 
affair as if it were yesterday, and can 
tell things hidden from Stevenson. 
But these must also be hidden from 


the public; I am under a vow of 
silence, and, indeed, I do not know 
whether the legendary tale is literally 
true; it was unknown to the best 
antiquarian of the district. I pro- 
pose, however, to try to elucidate the 
facts, short of actually blabbing, by 
aid of the printed Trial of James 
Stewart (1753), and with the help of 
local knowledge, of tradition, and of 
hints in the Cumberland Papers at 
Windsor Castle. We shall not dis- 
cover for certain who shot Glenure, 
but we shall get plenty of informa- 
tion about the free-living simplicity 
of Highland manners and scarcity of 
coin. 

A little topography is needed by 
any reader who wishes to understand 
the affair. The scene is bounded on 
the north by Fort William and the 
little town of Maryburgh (as it was 
then called) in which it was, at that 
time, next to impossible to raise five 
pounds sterling. The fort, under 
Colonel Crauford, was then practically 
a state prison, into which all suspicious 
characters, from Fassifern to the poor- 
est hind, were cast without ceremony. 
Fort William is at the head of the 
salt Loche Linnhe, which runs almost 
due north; at right angles to it runs 
another branch of the sea, Loch Leven. 
Between Fort William and Loch Leven 
(a distance which “a well-girdled man” 
could then travel in four hours) the 
territory is that of Lochaber, held by 
Camerons under Lochiel and Cameron 
of Callart, a place on the north bank 
of Loch Leven. Exactly opposite 
Callart, on the south side of the lech 
is Carnoch, then the home of Mac- 
donald of Glencoe. The ladies of 
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both houses were sisters of Stewart 
of Ardsheil, whose forfeiture caused 
all the tragedy. From Carnoch to 
Ballachulish and Ballachulish Ferry, 
by which men cross into Lochaber, is 
a walk of three miles. Behind the 
ferry, nearly hidden in woods, is the 
old house of Stewart of Ballachulish 
almost or quite unaltered in a century 
and a half. From the ferry ran a 
road, still visible but boggy and grass- 
grown, penetrating the wood of Letter- 
more. That road leads through the 
Ardsheil estate to Glenduror, where 
at a farm named Acharn, a mile from 
the sea, dwelt the unhappy James 
Stewart, James of the Glens. On the 
right, hard by, is Kintaline. The 
road thence runs on across Appin to 
Fasnacloich (Stewart) and Glenure, 
the name of the murdered Campbell. 
Ardsheil and Appin (Lettershuna), 
Stewart possessions at that time, are 
the other principal houses. At Bal- 
lachulish the modern road is carried 
by a bridge over the brawling stream 


where Allen Breck was fishing on the 
day of the murder, which descends 
from the high moor in a steep wooded 


gorge. At Acharn you still see the 
thick low walls, now roofed with 
corrugated iron, of the lowly house 
of James of the Glens. It was only 
a stoutly built cottage. 

Such is the topography ; now for 
the facts of the case. The Appin 
Stewarts were out in 1745-46; their 
chief, Appin, stayed at home, and 
the clan was led by Ardsheil, who 
was attainted, skulked, was loyally 
attended by Allen Breck, and escaped 
to France. His family was supported 
by his tenantry, the contributions 
being collected by his bastard brother 
James Stewart, whom he had at one 
time evicted from his holding in 
Glenduror. In 1747, however, James 
squatted again on his old farm, and 
did his best as factor for the family 
of his kinsman. The estates were 
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forfeited, and, in 1749, Campbell of 
Glenure (a Whig of course) became 
factor under Government. His early 
relations with James were friendly 
(as was proved by letters printed 
with the Trial) till early in 1751, 
when Glenure, in consequence, or 
rather in anticipation of orders from 
the Barons of the Exchequer, dispos- 
sessed him of Duror in the interests 
of Campbell of Ballieveolan. The 
Hanoverian policy was to uproot 
kinsmen of the attainted, and this 
policy Campbell was also to pursue 
in Lochaber, and among the holders 
in Callart and Mamore. They were 
chiefly Lochiel’s tenants, and what 
James Stewart was in Appin, Fassi- 
fern, Lochiel’s brother, was in Loch- 
aber. He too, was a victim of 
political injustice. James, for his 
part, yielded up Duror peaceably in 
1751 by concert with Glenure, and 
apparently in hopes of a compromise 
with Ballieveolan; but he continued 
to live on at Acharn. He was un- 
friendly-minded when Glenure pro- 
posed to evict certain Ardsheil tenants 
at Whitsunday, 1752, these tenants 
having been inducted by James him- 
self and by Lady Ardsheil. Lochiel’s 
tenants in Mamore and those in 
Callart were now also threatened. 
James, therefore, in April, 1752, took 
legal measures. He carried memorials 
from the tenants, (who were ready 
with their rents and prepared to 
take the oaths,) to Edinburgh, and, 
as a quorum of the Barons of the 
Exchequer could not then be got 
together, he put his case before Baron 
Kennedy. As this gentleman was 
the adviser of Young Glengarry and 
well known to Pickle, he was pro- 
bably in sentiment a Jacobite. The 
Baron gave it as his private opinion 
that the tenants could “ sit their pos- 
sessions” for that year, and thought 
they should “take a protest against 
Glenure’s proceedings in a body.” 
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James then obtained a bill of sus- 
pension, which, in ignorance of legal 
forms, he carried back to Acharn. 
Glenure, in his turn, went to Edin- 
burgh and put in answers, and, the 
bill not being in court, gained his 
case. This was on May 5th, 1752 ; 
he came home to Glenure on May 
Yth, and it was known that he would 
go to Lochaber on May 11th. 

So far James was within his right. 
Unluckily, on his journey to Edin- 
burgh in April, he had drunk a 
good deal-at change-houses, and in 
his cups had spoken angrily about 
all Campbells, especially Glenure. He 
had vowed to carry the case to the 
British Parliament, and if he failed 
there, take the only other remedy 
that remained. Several of James’s 


servants, Mac Colls (a great sept in 
the country still) also attested that 
he had murmured over a dram about 
having once known commoners in 
Appin who would not put up with 
Glenure’s proceedings. 


These wit- 
nesses, like all local witnesses, had 
been imprisoned in Fort William after 
the murder, and we know that they 
were both bullied and cajoled ; one 
of their assertions was demonstrably 
false. On the whole, James’s words 
were no more than the petulancies of 
a man angry and not very sober. 

On May 9th Glenure came home, 
as we saw, from Edinburgh, and it 
was known that he meant to execute 
the evictions on May 15th. Now 
Allen Breck comes into view. Allen, 
we all know, had been left to James 
in childhood as a ward; he had been 
extravagant, had enlisted, changed 
sides after Preston Pans, fought for 
the Prince, escaped and took service 
in France, came to Scotland yearly, 
and went about from house to house, 
now in blue and red French clothes, 
now in dark garments which he 
borrowed here and there. Though of 


no social rank (his cousin was a 
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strolling pedlar) he was very welcome, 
and Sir Walter Scott’s friend, Stewart 
of Invernahyle, “quarrelled” the “tall 
black lad,” for neglecting to pay him 
a visit.’ 

Allen had also talked indiscreetly 
about “making a black cock” of 
Glenure, the Red Fox, because, he 
said, he suspected Glenure of telling 
Colonel Crauford about his return 
home. On May 8th Allen was stay- 
ing with Fasnacloich, only a mile 
from the house of Glenure. On 
Monday, May llth (knowing of 
Glenure’s return and intended journey 
to Lochaber) Allen walked off to 
Acharn, and it was shown that he 
and James had there no opportunity, 
so far as could be discovered, for any 
private colloquy or conspiracy. At 
most they may have had five minutes 
in private together, but that is doubt- 
ful. Allen now put on a dark suit of 
James’s and helped “to cover pota- 
toes.” He left Acharn very early on 
the 12th (Tuesday), and went to the 
house of Stewart of Ballachulish, still 
wearing the dark clothes. Now on 
that same Tuesday, May 12th, James 
Stewart sent a letter to a writer, a 
very old man, Alexander Stewart, at 
Banavie near Fort William, bidding 
him come and act as a notary at a 
protest to be taken against Glenure’s 
proceedings. He also invited young 
Ballachulish and young Fasnacloich 
to appear as witnesses. It is hardly 
within Highland cunning that these 
fieasures should have been a blind, 
that young Fasnacloich, young Bal- 
lachulish, James, and Allen should 
really have been conspiring to murder 
Glenure, while James was summoning 
old Alexander merely to throw dust 
in the eyes of a jury. In fact, even 
the counsel for the prosecution made 
no such suggestion. Very early on 


' They show, at Ardsheil House, the flat- 
topped mound where Invernahyle fought 
Rob Roy. 
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Thursday, May 14th, James learned 
that the old writer could not be found, 
having gone out to fish. He instantly 
sent a servant, Mac Coll, by the 
shortest route (by way of Onich), to 
summon another’ writer, Charles 
Stewart, Fassifern’s agent, at Fort 
William, and incidentally to try to 
extract a debt of £8 from William 
Stewart in Maryport. The money 
was owed for four cows, not yet 
taken away from Acharn by William 
Stewart the purchaser. The adven- 
tures of Mac Coll on his journey will 
be narrated later. 

James’s declared purpose was to 
protest, with a notary to lend for- 
mality, and also to resist Glenure 
(who was bringing no armed force as 
he does in Kipnappep) till the case 
of the tenants could be argued before 
the Barons of the Exchequer. Now, 
unless this second summons of James’s 
to an attorney was again a blind, it 
is absurd to suppose that James had 
already conspired with Allen Breck 
to murder Glenure. 

As for Allen Breck, he went, as 
we saw, to Ballachulish House on 
May 12th. Thence he paid a short 
visit to Macdonald at Carnoch, whose 
mother was Ardsheil’s sister, and 
afterwards paddled across the narrow 
sea-strait to Cameron of Callart, the 
home of another sister of Ardsheil’s 
(there is a good portrait in the house 
of the gentle Lochiel), returning to 
Ballachulish House on the night of 
the 13th. Till noon, on the fatal 
14th, he fished the burn, but “ was 
not seen to catch anything,” a failure 
which the present deponent thinks 
very probable. His friends at Bal- 
lachulish saw him disappear, fishing 
up the burn, but the ferryman at 
Ballachulish Ferry hard by deposed 
that he later came down to the boat 
and asked whether Glenure had 
crossed. This, if true, looks bad for 
Allen, but James Stewart, in his 


dying speech, said that the ferryman 
lied. Meanwhile Glenure himself was 
coming back from his journey to 
Fort William, through Lochiel’s coun- 
try, making for Kintaline, where he 
had announced his intention to stay 
at the inn close to Acharn.  Locai 
tradition says that he had received a 
warning from the innkeeper, whose 
descendant is still in the land. It is 
also said that, on reaching Ballachulish 
ferry, he remarked, “ Now I am safe, 
for I am out of my mother’s country,” 
she being a Cameron. He therefore 
moved with less precaution. In fact, 
the people of Lochiel’s country had 
precisely the same grudge against 
him as those at Appin, and two local 
recreants, later, accused Lochiel’s 
brother, Fassifern, of suborning 
Glenure’s murder. Traditional opinion 
is that several guns were aimed, but 
not fired, at Glenure, that day on 
both sides of the ferry. On the other 
hand, he certainly “rode all unarmed,” 
and had no convoy, but a Writer to 
the Signet (his nephew), Mackenzie 
(a servant), and a sheriff’s officer; a 
pretty clear proof that no forcible 
eviction was intended by him. 

On his journey from Fort William 
Glenure met Mac Coll, James 
Stewart’s servant, who was returning 
at a great pace, without Charles 
Stewart the attorney (who declined 
to come for fear of disobliging 
Glenure), and without the £8, which 
William Stewart could not raise. 
“Sir, you travel better than I,” said 
Glenure to the hurrying Mac Coll. 
Glenure crossed the ferry, walking 
slowly to the wood of Lettermore, 
and discoursing as he went with old 
Ballachulish, whose house is within 
half a mile. Mac Coll now passed 
them, and went home to Acharn. 
At the wood old Ballachulish left 
Glenure, who with his nephew went 
leisurely on his way, when a shot 
from a bush sent two bullets through 
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his body. His nephew ran up the 
hill, and caught a glimpse of a man 
in a short dark-coloured coat (such as 
Allen Breck was wearing) with a gun 
in his hand. He did not see the 
man’s face, and was too far off to 
recognise him if he had. 

It looks bad for Allen! But it was 
said at the time that two men were 
there, and tradition avers that Allen 
did not fire the shot. James Stewart 
had two guns, and the evidence given 
makes it practically impossible that 
the shot came from either of them. 
Locai tradition knows where “the 
slim gun” is that did the deed, and 
who the other man was, and why he 
did not give himself up to save poor 
James. I also know these things, in 
varying traditional shapes and with 
romantic details never to be men- 


tioned ; without believing the story, I 
think that the whereabouts of a cer- 
tain person, or persons, on May 14th, 
1752, ought to have been enquired 
into minutely. 


Still it looks bad 
against Allen, with his fishing-rod ; 
art and part he must have been, 
one fears. When Glenure fell, his 
nephew sent the servant, Mackenzie, 
on horseback in hot haste to find 
Campbell of Balliveolan, who was at 
the inn at Kintaline. At that time 
James Stewart was in the fields (in 
his house, the evidence says,) near the 
road, in company with the great-great- 
grandfather and _ great-grandfather 
(then a boy) of my friend the-Reverend 
Mr. Mac Innes of Glencoe. James saw 
the furious rider and exclaimed, ‘ That 
man is not on his own horse!” The 
rider stopped and told his awful news. 
“Whoever did it, it is I that shall 
hang for it,” said James of the Glens, 
according to the story in the family 
of the Mac Innes, a family peculiarly 
tenacious of tradition. According 
to Mackenzie’s own evidence, James 
expressed sorrow and apprehension. 
He did not go to the scene of the 
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murder (which was made a charge 
against him) for the excellent reason 
that his would-be supplanter, Camp- 
bell of Balliveolan, was to be there 
with armed clansmen and in ro good 
humour. Glenure’s body was taken 
home by sea, and so ends that act in 
the tragedy. 

Up to this point, I think that there 
is no evidence on which a jury (not 
being Campbells) could dream of con- 
victing James of the Glens. He 
was obviously inclined to push legal 
resistance to the uttermost. There 
is no evidence to any secret colloquy 
of his with Allen Breck, whom it was 
proved that he scarcely saw alone 
for a moment on May 11th. He had 
nothing to gain by Glenure’s death, 
and, from his legal resistance and 
imprudent words and relationship to 
Ardsheil, was certain to incur sus- 
picion if anything untoward befel. 
Allen had merely stayed at his house 
for a night as at Ballachulish, Fasna- 
cloich, Callart, and Carnoch, and had 
made use of his clothes, his custom 
among his friends. James would 
assuredly not lend his own coat know- 
ingly, to have a murder done in that 
disguise. One is not so innocent at 
James’s age, who, if he was really out 
in 1719, as was said, must have been 
nearly fifty. No attempt was made 
to asperse his private character for 
honour and humanity. 

James’s conduct, then, before the 
murder is certainly not proved to be 
incompatible with innocence. The 
one thing suspicious after the event 
was that he supplied Allen Breck with 
£5 and sent him back his gaudy French 
clothes. His excuse was that Allen, 
as a deserter, would be in great danger 
if captured at such a moment of irrita- 
tion. In Kipyaprep Allen and David 
Balfour (a purely fictitious person) 
double back to Acharn after the crime; 
in reality Allen did nothing of the 
sort. The evidence is that, on the 
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evening of the fatal day, he met 
Katherine Mac Innes, a servant of 
Ballachulish, at a goat-house on the 
moor above the house. He asked 
what the stir was, and, on being told, 
inquired “ Who shot Glenure?” He 
then requested the maid to bid Donald 
Stewart, a son-in-law of Ballachulish, 
to send him some money. This Donald 
Stewart deposed that he went out and 
met Allen, and avowed his suspicions 
of that hero. He also gave evidence 
that, at the meeting on the evening 
of the day of the murder, Allen said 
that he needed money, and asked 
Donald to get James Stewart to send 
the funds to him in Koaliscoan, a 
desolate place high in the hills at the 
head of Loch Leven. Donald gave 
this message to James on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, and James announced 
his suspicion that Sergeant More 
Cameron (afterwards hanged, nomi- 
nally for theft,) was the guilty man. 
On this evidence, James knew of 
Allen’s secret hiding-place, not as part 


of a plan already contrived between 
them, but merely from Allen’s message 
carried by Donald. The prosecution, 
however, insisted that all had been 
planned, and that James had tried to 
get £8 for his cows on the morning 
of the 14th that he might send Allen 


supplies. This is absurd. If the plot 
was laid on the night of the 11th (as 
was alleged), James would have sought 
for money when he sent to the old 
attorney, Alexander Stewart, early on 
the morning of the 12th; otherwise 
the cash would come too late for use 
in Allen’s escape. It was perfectly 
natural that James should wish to have 
a few pounds in the house, the money 
being owed to him, but perfectly un- 
natural that, if he wanted it instantly 
for an ill purpose, he should not think 
of it till much too late, and at a time 
when, even if he got it, the coins could 
only with difficulty be conveyed to 
Allen. That hero, at three in the 
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morning of the 15th, went by Carnoch, 
wakened Macdonald and his mother 
(who, as Ardsheil’s sister, was in- 
terested) and told them about the 
killing. Mrs. Macdonald characteris- 
tically asked no questions as to the 
criminal, and invited Allen to come 
in and drink. He declined, and made 
for his retreat in the hills. Donald 
Stewart gave Allen’s message to James 
early on the 15th. At noon on the 
same day James met Alexander 
Stewart, a travelling pedlar, cousin of 
Allen Breck, and bade him go to 
William Stewart at Fort William, 
and tell him to get money, “if he 
borrowed it from twenty purses,” and 
also give a credit of £5 to John 
Breck MacColl, bouman (tenant on 
the “ steel-bow” system) to Appin in 
Koaliscoan, where Allen lay. He 
gave as a reason that Allen, being 
a deserter, might be suspected, and 
must fly. The pedlar could only get 
three guineas from William Stewart, 
and so returned to Acharn on the 
16th, where James had been hiding 
a few swords and two ramshackle old 
guns. James was then arrested, but 
was not carried to Fort William 
before he had given the pedlar two 
guineas to add to the three. In 
the evening Mrs. Stewart gave the 
pedlar Allen’s French clothes, to be 
carried with the money to Koalis- 
coan. In the afternoon of the same 
day a whistle from a wood drew the 
bouman at Koaliscoan to the place 
where Allen was waiting. They spoke 
of the murder; the bouman did not 
conceal his suspicions but, as the tale 
had reached him, two men were seen 
going from the spot, while Allen said 
he had only heard of one. The rest 
of the conversation was, as reported, 
of course mere hearsay evidence as to 
what Allen said about the dangerous 
babbling propensities of a son of James 
Stewart. Allen then, with ink made 
out of powder and a pen from a 
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wood-pigeon’s feather, wrote a letter 
and asked the bouman to carry it to 
William Stewart the merchant at Fort 
William, bidding him be sure to 
swallow it if he was arrested. The 
bouman did not like the errand, but 
gave a half assent. On the following 
morning the pedlar met the bouman, 
and left the money and clothes with 
him. Late on Sunday night Allen 
wakened the bouman, got the money, 
changed his clothes, and marched off 
through Rannoch into Atholl, and 
so, no doubt, to the coast and off to 
France. 

In all these proceedings James was 
certainly abetting Allen’s escape, but 
that (being a Highlander and an old 
friend) he would have done whether 
himself guilty or innocent of con- 
spiracy to murder. If there was no 
compact between the pair, Allen would 
still know that William Stewart was 
the most probable source of supplies 
from James, to whom, after the 


murder, he had dispatched a message 


asking for money to be sent to Koalis- 
coan. Thus there is no valid evidence 
of a plan between him and James, 
while James’s neglect of an oppor- 
tunity to get money from Fort 
William, on the day after the alleged 
conspiracy, speaks strongly in favour 
of his innocence. “It is impossible 
to believe,” urged Mr. Brown, one of 
the counsel for the defence, “ that 
the money would not have been more 
early provided,” especially as a mes- 
senger was actually being sent by 
James to a solicitor who might be 
good for five pounds. Moreover James 
had a little money of his own at 
Acharn, and would rather have given 
that than run so great a risk. 

Taking the evidence as we have it, 
it is suspicious on both sides. The 
bouman was proved, out of his own 
mouth, not to be a truthful man. 
Many of the witnesses had been in 
durance at Fort William where 
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(according to Charles Stewart, the 
attorney, speaking from his own ex- 
perience,) they were bullied and 
threatened in a shameful way by 
Colonel Crauford. On the other 
hand, if the message carried by 
Donald Stewart to James from Allen, 
on the morning of the 15th, be sus- 
pected, there is at least independent 
evidence to prove a visit from Donald 
to James at that moment. Evidence 
was given by two Camerons that Ser- 
geant More Cameron, a year before, 
had been heard by them threatening 
Glenure in Rannoch. It is very im- 
probable indeed, however, that the 
sergeant was the criminal, though I 
have found that opinion in living 
tradition. 

It is needless to dwell on James's 
trial, which was a mere judicial farce. 
He and the witnesses were imprisoned, 
and examined in the French manner 
frequently. He was cut off from legal 
advice as long as possible; he was 
tried at Inveraray, with the Duke on 
the bench and eleven Campbells on 
the jury. Of course he ought to have 
been tried at Edinburgh, like the men 
afterwards accused of slaying Ser- 
geant Davies, who were acquitted, 
the jury strongly resenting the mili- 
tary modes of collecting evidence. 
The Lord Advocate, contrary to pre- 
cedent, went on circuit to prosecute 
James, and Simon Lovat, not in the 
best taste, spoke for the family of 
Glenure against his late companion in 
arms. James was tried as an acces- 
sory, in the absence of the alleged 
principal, for a crime which the 
principal was not proved to have com- 
mitted. His counsel made an admir- 
able defence, but the case was judged 
before it was heard. James was a 
martyr to Whig political necessities 
and clan-hatred. He may have been 
guilty, but guilty he was certainly 
not proved to be; the circumstantial 
evidence, said one of his counsel, was 
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perfectly inadequate. James, how- 
ever, was hanged in chains on a spot 
not far from the scene of the murder, 
and there no grass will ever grow. 
The soldiers who had guarded him 
wept. He took the Sacrament on his 
statement of innocence, and especially 
denied the evidence of James More 
Macgregor that he had asked him to 
incite Robin Oig to the deed. Mac- 
gregor, of course, was the very father 
of lies. 

The impression left on my own 
mind is that James was honestly 
bent on exhausting all the resource 
of the law, and that the deed was 
contrived without his knowledge, and 
very ill contrived, by young and hot- 
headed men, two or more. It is abso- 
lutely certain that the gun used was 
not one of James’s pieces, with the 
lock tied on by a piece of string and 
certain to miss fire; both of these 
valuable weapons were assuredly re- 
posing on James’s own premises. A 
better gun was used (Allen Breck 


had none), and whose was the gun? 


That is the question. Many years 
later, an old woman (I could guess 
her name) was said to have revealed 
the gun, hidden in a hollow tree. 
It does not follow that the owner 
of the gun himself employed it, or 
even lent it knowingly ; but he must 
have had a shrewd guess as to the 
real facts. Probably the sisters of 
Ardsheil, at Callart and Carnoch, 
were not in the secret beforehand. 
Allen might have scraped together 
his travelling-expenses at Fasnacloich, 
Ballachulish, Callart, and Carnoch, 
borrowing a pound or two at each 
house, but he had not the fore- 
thought. If he did not fire the 
deadiy shot, it is impossible to doubt 
that Allen was art and part and was 
with the other man, if another man 
there was, as tradition declares. I 
doubt whether that man’s name is 
among those mentioned in the Trial. 
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He may even have been a mere boy, 
like Robin Oig, when he shot Mac- 
laren at the plough-tail. 

It is much to the credit of the 
Highland character that this cowardly 
crime of shooting in the back from 
under cover should have been so 
isolated, so unique, at a moment 
when politics, agrarian motives, and 
clan-feuds all combined to supply 
temptation. The futility of it, the 
blunder, must have been apparent to 
an elderly and experienced man like 
poor James Stewart. Clearly it was 
the act either of one hot-headed “ tall 
black lad,” Allen Breck, or of that 
lad and another, with the aid and 
connivance of the person who supplied 
“the slim gun” of tradition. The 
gun was the real clue, but not a word 
was said of it by any of the wit- 
nesses. 

The simplicity and poverty of con- 
temporary Highland life are apparent. 
Every clansman was a kinsman, and 
all were welcome everywhere. Allen 
Breck, whether a bastard or not, was 
a guest at all the houses of the 
gentry, of which the low-roofed ram- 
bling mansion of Ballachulish alone 
remains almost exactly as it was. 
Carnoch has yielded place to a 
modern house, not out of keeping 
with the charming pool where the 
Conan reaches the sea. There are 
Southern strangers everywhere almost, 
except at Callart, itself no longer 
the old house, but containing old 
claymores, and portraits of Fassifern 
(who had an escape from James 
Stewart’s fate), and the gentle, honest, 
puzzled-looking Lochiel. The lairds 
no longer distill their own whiskey, 
like poor James, no longer get “ con- 
cerned in drink” with “the miller, 
the old piper, and the young piper,” 
nor do the young men _ habitually 
sleep, like Allen Breck and the other 
lads, in the barn. But the cottages 
are just what they always were, and 
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the excellent people, little altered, 
remember many “unhappy far-off 
things,” and perhaps are almost as 
amenable to stories of “ bogles,” as 
when such a tale of hauntings was 
told to keep the women away from 
Allen Breck’s retreat on the height 
of Koaliscoan. A year or two ago 
the bones of a pedlar, worn with 
rain, gnawed by foxes and eagles, 
were found under the Chancellor 
Rock in a corrie of Glencoe. No- 
thing was known of the date of the 
accident to this successor of the 
cousin of Allen Breck. One change 
there is; money is not so scarce in 
Lochaber as when £5 needed to be 
borrowed out of twenty purses. The 
presence of £30,000 of French gold 
in that impecunious region naturally 
produced the sorrows and strifes of 
1750-54, though an offer of the same 
sum could not buy the head of Prince 
Charles. 

I trust that I have not revealed 
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the mystery of the other man ; indeed 
one opinion seems to prevail in Appin 
and another in Glencoe, while neither 
may be right. The circumstance of 
the gun (taken from evidence in the 
trial) convinces me that Allen had 
at least one accomplice (probably 
more than one), while that accomplice 
was not poor James Stewart. But 
James, as Fassifern afterwards, was 
the man whom Government wanted 
to hang, solely because he represented 
the exiled laird and Jacobite prin- 
ciples. To hang Allen, or the sup- 
posed accomplice, would not have 
rooted out the interests of the absent 
chiefs, and to do that (as Colonel 
Crauford confessed later in Fassifern’s 
case) was what the Whigs had chiefly 
in view.’ 


A. LANG. 


' The case of Fassifern reposes in the 
Cumberland MSS. and is curiously parallel, 
-- legal iniquity, to that of James of the 

lens. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. 


In one of those pathetic passages 
to which the Tliad owes so much of 
its charm, Achilles, in his interview 
with Priam, dwells sadly on a kind 
of primitive philosophy of life. Zeus 
has, he says, two urns upon his thresh- 
old, into which the good and evil lots 
of mortal existence are severally cast ; 
and according as the god gives to 
each man at his birth from one vessel 
or the other, so will the future course 
of life be destined to good or evil 
fortune. To carry on the simile, the 
lots reserved for the Emperor Francis 
Joseph would seem by some grim 
irony of purpose to have been very 
strangely mingled. Called while yet 
a youth of eighteen to fill one of the 
most ancient and splendid of thrones, 


he was early placed in one of the 
highest positions to which the most 


inordinate ambition could aspire. Yet 
if the public disasters of his reign and 
the private sorrows of his life be fully 
counted up, the sentiment aroused by 
the contemplation of them would be 
rather that of pity than of envy. To 
crown all, in the very year in which 
he hoped to celebrate his Jubilee, he 
has been stricken by the cruellest 
blow of all. The House of Hapsburg 
seems in recent years to have been 
almost blighted by a curse, a fit sub- 
ject for the pen of an Aischylus or a 
Shakespeare. Yet the fact remains 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
ruled for fifty years ; that he has ruled 
too, as I hope to show, with some 
success; that he is still loved and 
respected by his people, and that in 
all probability he is as firmly seated 
on his throne as he has ever been 
before. From some inherent source 
No. 470.—voL. LXxIx. 


of strength he has survived every 
blow and surmounted every difficulty. 
So that putting all personal feeling 
for the Emperor aside, the consumma- 
tion of his fifty years’ reign, a period 
pregnant with great issues, is a notable 
event. 

There are special reasons why the 
Austrian Emperor should be an object 
of interest to the world; for the 
unique character of the Austria-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, as it is officially 
described, or the Dual Monarchy, 
as it is more succinctly termed, 
makes the MHapsburgs beyond all 
others the dynasty of the greatest 
political importance in Europe. That 
Monarchy it is almost impossible to 
define. It is certainly not a nation ; 
it is perhaps a State ; it is at any rate 
a government. Prince Metternich 
used to speak scoffingly of Italy as 
being only a geographical expression ; 
but it might have been retorted that 
Austria-Hungary herself was nothing 
more. Yet this congeries of races, 
this polyglot patchwork, forms one of 
the great political entities of Europe. 
Germans, Magyars, Czechs, Poles, 
Croats, and Roumanians, to mention 
but a few, contrive to live together 
beneath a common rule, while no less 
than eleven different languages are 
spoken by important sections of the 
people. Of these miscellaneous frag- 
ments the House of Hapsburg is the 
binding mortar or cement; without it 
these ill-assorted groups would long 
ago have fallen asunder. It is hard 
therefore to over-estimate its import- 
ance; for with its fall an Empire 
would dissolve, and the map of Europe 
would thereafter wear a very different 
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face. The fate of the Hapsburgs can 
never, therefore, be contemplated with 
indifference. This is a fact which at 
the present moment is borne upon the 
mind with more than usual force ; for 
scarcely ever have the affairs of the 
Monarchy been in so grave a crisis. 

When the present century of 
European history is considered as a 
whole, the most impressive fact about 
it, and the one that strikes the 
imagination most, is the resistless 
manner in which national sentiment 
has been gradually developed, and 
the desire for national independence 
satisfied. The making of nationalities 
conterminous with States, the har- 
monising of ethnography and politics, 
has been the main line along which 
that history has developed. In a 
progressive age there has been a wide- 
spread desire to revive and to cherish 
old languages, customs, and traditions. 
The fact is a curious one, because 
the spirit of nationalism is essentially 
conservative. There is no race that 
deems itself too small or insigni- 
ficant to dwell proudly upon its past. 
Almost everywhere unity has sup- 
planted separation, and _self-govern- 
ment the dominion of the foreigner. 
The uprising of the Italian Kingdom, 
of the German Empire, and the 
rescue of Greece and the Danubian 
Principalities from the oppression of 
the Turk are the most conspicuous 
instances. It is in relation to this 
process of national evolution that the 
last fifty years of Austrian history 
presents the most interesting features; 
and it is also in relation to it that 
the Emperor’s reign must, in its 
broadest aspects and in the long run, 
be judged to have failed or to have 
succeeded. 

The causes of the present condition 
of things in Austria-Hungary must 
be sought for in the history of the 
past. From the very beginning of 
her history, since the time when in 














the tenth century the Emperor Otho 
the Third created the Countship of 
the East-Mark, the Austrian reigning 
House kept acquiring province after 
province. By a series of fortunate 
marriages felix Austria, as she was 
called, became enormously extended. 
The dignity and titles of her rulers 
were correspondingly enhanced. The 
Counts, Dukes, and Grand Dukes, 
became in time, by reason of a curious 
and long persistent fiction, the here- 
ditary representatives of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The Romanorum 
Imperator Electus was a dignified, if 
unsubstantial, title; and when in 
1804 this unreality was finally aban- 
doned, the name of Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria was adopted in 
its place. When an upstart Napoleon 
declared himself Emperor of France, 
the representative of the ancient 
House of Hapsburg was constrained 
in some way to assert his position 
in the world. Little by little, here 
a bit and there a bit, the Austrian 
dominion had been gradually built 
up by the acquisitive descendants of 
the founder of the dynasty. No 
attempt was ever made to consolidate 
a State out of a single nationality ; 
the natural boundary-lines of lan- 
guage and of race were entirely dis- 
regarded ; for national sentiment was 
faint, and inhabitants were formerly 
transferred from one State to another 
with very little thought for their 
feelings or their interests. In this 
cynical contempt for national aspira- 
tions the Hapsburgs were neither 
better nor worse than other monarchs 
who partitioned out the map of 
Europe by congresses and treaties. 
It happened, however, that the dif- 
ferent races in the south-east of 
Europe had been strangely broken 
up and intermingled ; and so it came 
about that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph was summoned to preside 
over the destinies of one of the most 
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heterogeneous States that the world 
has ever seen. 

When the Emperor ascended the 
throne, upon the abdication of his 
uncle on December 2nd, 1848, he 
found almost the whole of Europe 
in a state of revolution. The dis- 
turbance took many different forms, 
and one of these was an outburst of 
national and patriotic feeling. In 
the Austrian Empire, as might have 
been expected, the spirit of na- 
tionalism was very strongly moved ; 
and from that day, fifty years ago, 
until the present the racial struggle 
in the dominions of the Hapsburgs 
has continued. Over all has sat the 
Emperor supreme, like AZolus con- 
trolling the winds within the confines 
of his cavern. That is the dominant 
fact in the politics of Austria- 
Hungary, the master-key that gives 
a rational meaning to what would 
otherwise appear an_ unintelligible 
welter of innumerable parties. It 
is this conflict too that makes the 
history of the Dual Monarchy of no 
ordinary interest when contemplated 
from the stand-point of the grand 
evolution of mankind; for in the 
great drama of history the Emperor’s 
fifty years of rule is but a single 
episode or scene. 

Whether regarded from the ex- 
ternal or internal point of view the 
present conditions of Austria-Hungary 
are very different from what they 
were in 1848. Externally the period 
would seem, superficially at least, to 
have been one of great disasters. 
It may be useful briefly to recall 
the facts. She has suffered two 
great defeats in war, at the hands 
of France and Italy in 1859, and of 
Prussia in 1866. By the loss of 
Lombardy and Venice the boundaries 
of the State have been seriously 
curtailed; while from the great 
Teutonic Empire the German-speak- 
ing Austrians have been excluded. 


Internally, there has been a funda- 
mental change, for by the Com- 
promise (Ausgleich) of 1867 Hungary 
has been raised to the position of 
a semi-independent kingdom. The 
army, the customs-union, the common 
foreign policy, the Delegations,—the 
political deaf and dumb institute, as 
it has been wittily described—form, 
besides the tie of personal allegiance 
to the Emperor, the sole connecting 
links between the two portions of 
the Monarchy. Such in merest out- 
line are the most notable events in 
the last fifty years of Austria. To 
gauge their true significance it will 
be necessary to consider the com- 
position of the Hapsburg domains 
more in detail, and to remember that 
the fundamental underlying facts are 
ethnographical in character. 

The inhabitants of the Austrian 
Crown-Lands, or Cisleithan section 
of the Monarchy, are extraordinarily 
diverse. Out of a total population 
of 23,470,000 persons the Ger- 
mans number about 8,500,000 only. 
The remainder is made up almost 
wholly of Czechs, Moravians, Poles, 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Slovenians, 
who all belong to the great Slavonic 
family of nations ; this predominant 
fact, therefore, emerges that in the 
Austrian section of the Monarchy 
there are about 8,500,000 Germans 
confronted by about 14,000,000 Slavs. 
Austria cannot, therefore, in any sense 
be styled a German State. The Ger- 
man population” is, however, more 
compact, and they form the largest 
number of any single race. In 
Upper and Lower Austria, the 
Tyrol, and Carinthia their position 
is supreme and their majority abso- 
lute. In Bohemia and Moravia, on 
the other hand, they are in a large 
minority, while in Galicia, which is 
equally divided between the Ruthe- 
nians and the Poles, they are practi- 
cally a negligible quantity. In Styria 
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and Carniola in the south there is a 
considerable Slovenian population of 
about a million persons. The Ger- 
mans therefore are, as it were, 
wedged in between a large Slav 
population on the north, and a com- 
paratively small number of the same 
race upon the south, a geographical 
fact of great political importance, 
upon which depends the racial con- 
flict which has so long been carried 
on in a spirit of fierce determination 
by both contending factions. The 
present serious crisis is nothing but 
a phase in the struggle between the 
Teuton and the Slav. 

The German-speaking Austrians are 
the spoiled children of the Empire. 
For centuries past they have occupied 
a privileged position, and it is this 
position that they are striving to 
maintain. The dynasty is German, 
the court is German, the aristocracy 
German; nor can it be denied 
that the vast majority of the intelli- 
gent and educated classes were until 
lately German also. They formerly 
monopolised the liberal professions and 
all official positions in the State ; 
their language was the recognised 
official language of the country. They 
have too the great natural advantage, 
to which reference has been already 
made, of presenting a solid and 
united front against a motley crowd 
of discordant and variegated races. 
Moreover the capital city of Vienna 
is planted in their midst; and last, 
though this advantage is certainly 
not the least, they speak what the 
Germans call a Weltsprache, a lan- 
guage, that is to say, which is known 
wherever civilisation goes, and is the 
embodiment of a literature that is 
one of the glories of mankind. They 
are, in a word, if not politically, at least 
in blood, partakers in the heritage 
of the Deutschthun or great Teutonic 
race. 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
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of surprise that the German Austrians 
should have dwelt with some pride 
upon their privileged position, that 
they should have cherished it with 
care, and have endeavoured not merely 
to preserve it but to strengthen it. 
To Germanise Austria, to make the 
German tongue the common language 
of all the different races, and to imbue 
the whole population with Teutonic 
sympathies and sentiments, has long 
been their aspiration. So early as 
the reign of the Empress Maria 
Theresa (the Golden Age of Austria) 
the notion was conceived. She de- 
creed that the German language should 
be taught in every school ; and her 
successor, the reforming Joseph the 
Second, made it the official language 
of the Empire. It is little wonder 
that the memories of these two 
monarchs are dear to every German 
in the dominion of the Hapsburgs. 
To Germanise the State was no 
ignoble aim, but the power of will 
has not equalled the strength of the 
desire. A brief consideration of the 
facts will make it clear that such has 
been the case. 

It is, in the first place, an indis- 
putable fact that the German popula- 
tion in the Austrian half of the 
Monarchy is slowly but surely losing 
ground. Compared with the Slavonic 
peoples their numbers are becoming 
relatively fewer. It is true that the 
Czechs and Slovaks have also fallen 
back, though not in the same degree ; 
but the Ruthenians, the Slovenians, 
the Servians, and Croats have all 
increased, and the Poles especially 
so in an extraordinary degree. The 
Germans are less fertile than the 
Slavs, from whatever cause the fact 
arises. They marry later, and their 
progeny are fewer; or to look at the 
question from another point of view, 
where the German population is the 
densest, there the excess of births 
over deaths is the lowest. In Upper 
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and Lower Austria, for example, that 
excess is only five in every thousand 
persons, whereas in Bohemia it is ten 
and in Galicia nine. The same infer- 
ence may be deduced from a considera- 
tion of the population of Vienna. 
That city is predominantly German ; 
but there is a steady immigration 
into Vienna from the provinces, 
and in the year 1890 it was dis- 
covered that out of a total popula- 
tion of 1,500,000, less than a moiety 
was native to the city. Now as the 
stream of immigration is mainly from 
Bohemia, it may fairly be supposed 
that even in Vienna the Czechs seem 
destined to encroach upon the Ger- 
mans. 

This rising tide of Slavism is for 
the German Austrians a very serious 
fact. When a race expands no dam 
can be constructed to arrest its onward 
march ; its flow is irresistible. Even 
in Bohemia, where in a population of 
5,800,000 persons the Czechs are in a 
majority of 1,500,000, the Germans 
can barely hold their own ; and if it 
were not for a small German immigra- 
tion of labourers who come in search 
of work, they would relatively dimin- 
ish. In the large Bohemian towns 
they are being utterly displaced. In 
Prague, for instance, whereas in 1880 
out of every thousand persons in that 
city the Germans numbered 206, there 
were only 164 in 1890. And to-day 
out of a population of 180,000 in- 
habitants there are only 30,000 Ger- 
mans. In Moravia they are in a still 
more unfavourable plight, numbering 
664,000 as against 1,600,000 Slavs ; 
while in Galicia they are the merest 
handful. Nor from the German point 
of view is this to put the statement 
at its worst. In the struggle for life 
the Slavs are a formidable people ; 
they multiply fast, and their fecundity 
is only equalled by their power of 
labour and their patriotic zeal. They 
have shown the Germans that if there 
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is such a thing as Germanisation, 
there can be Slavisation also. They 
have tried it, and not without success. 
Their most powerful instrument has 
been the Church; the bishops place 
Czech priests in parishes where many 
Germans live ; the priests bring Czech 
teachers to the schools, and encourage 
intermarriage between the Germans 
and the Slavs. The German priests, 
indeed, grow fewer every year, and 
the clerical seminaries are becoming 
predominantly Slavonic in their char- 
acter. Even the civil administration 
does the little that it can by appoint- 
ing Czech officials. In this manner 
the Slavs are attempting to absorb the 
German population. 

It is evident that from the German 
point of view the outlook is unpleasant. 
They feel themselves in danger of 
being gradually submerged, of being 
ground to powder between the upper 
and nether millstones of the Slavs. 
Or if nothing worse were threatened, 
the Germans perceive plainly that they 
are in imminent danger of losing 
their privileged position ; and to main- 
tain it they are fighting with their 
backs against the wall. For if there 
is one dogma that the Teuton holds 
with more intensity of conviction than 
another it is his innate superiority to 
the Slavonic human-kind. A German 
in a Slav country is apt to regard 
himself as an emissary of civilisation, 
to use a phrase which has become 
lately familiar. The furor Teutonicus 
has, therefore, been terribly aroused. 
“We would sooner die Germans than 
rot away as Czechs (lieber deutsch 
sterben als teteschisch verderben)”, said 
a German Deputy in the Diet of 
Bohemia. The language was coarse, 
but it was a graphic illustration of a 
deep and long-abiding hatred, and the 
words must have found an echo in 
many a German heart. 

Whether the Germans are to sustain 
their assumed superiority is in Austria 
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the supreme question of the hour. 
That they will be able to do so seems 
improbable, as I have already tried to 
show; they have against them an 
array of adamantine facts. In the 
next place there are reasons why, 
upon grounds of simple justice, the 
pretensions of the Germans should 
no longer be allowed. The Slavs 
themselves in Austria have made a 
real advance ; in industry, in wealth, 
in all the arts of civilised life they 
are steadily progressing; in a word, 
they bid fair to come level with the 
Germans. They are proud, the Czechs 
especially, of their national language 
and their literature; and they have 
some reason for their pride. They, 
therefore, no longer claim their rights 
as formerly, 


in bondsman’s key 
With bated breath and whispering 
humbleness. 


The policy of Germanisation has 
on the other hand proved itself a 
failure. The Germans also have on 
their side made some serious efforts. 
The German Union (Deutsche Verein) 
and the German School-Association 
(Deutsche Schulverein) were in 1888 
established in alarm, and they have 
at least stood on the defensive against 
the Slav aggression. The School 
Association, for example, had by the 
year 1890 created 1,029 local centres, 
had established sixty-five schools, and 
had assisted many others by providing 
German masters, by sending German 
priests to give religious teaching, 
and by disseminating books to exalt 
the Teutonic pride of race. But all 
these efforts have been to very little 
purpose. The German Austrians are 
in many respects an admirable 
people; they are distinguished by 
their culture and the graces of their 
lives. In their genius for music 
they cannot be surpassed. It is 
impossible for a stranger to linger 
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in Vienna, so redolent with the 
memories of Schubert and Mozart, 
without becoming conscious that he 
is among a people with music in 
their souls. But they are a some- 
what easy-going and pleasure-loving 
race; what the French would call 
bons enfants. In the arts of states- 
manship and government they have 
moreover proved themselves exceed- 
ingly inapt. Their aristocracy and 
middle classes have been _illiberal 
and narrow. From the death of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second, a re- 
former born out of due time, until 
1848, a state of things was _per- 
sistently maintained which an English 
historian has described as “the most 
sordid and ungenial of modern des- 
potisms.” The French Revolution, 
with all its faults, at least breathed 
a fresh spirit and new impulses into 
the world; but under the rule of 
Metternich and Radetsky, the coun- 
terparts in some respects of Bismarck 
and Moltke, it was deemed the 
supreme aim of Austrian statesman- 
ship to shut out all liberalising 
agencies. It was vainly hoped to 
put Austria into a kind of moral 
quarantine by a sanitary cordon. 
“Me, and after me the deluge,” 
was one of Metternich’s favourite 
sayings, and in 1848 the waters 
actually rushed out. In fact, the 
government of Austria had long 
been carried on upon antiquated 
lines. Even now, though of course 
there have been many changes, 
Austria is by no means a demo- 
cratic State; the newspaper-stamp, 
the abolition of which has only 
lately been proposed, and the com- 
plex franchise which is purposely 
intended to favour certain classes, 
bear witness to the fact. The spirit 
of Feudalism is still actively at work. 
The Germans in Austria, indeed, 
have been much more anxious to 
maintain their privileged position 
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than to govern for the advantage 
of all the different races of the 
Empire as a whole. If to-day they 
are reaping the whirlwind, they have 
but themselves to blame. In their 
claim, indeed, to equality of treat- 
ment by the State the Slavs appear 
to have right upon their side. 

Of the condition of affairs in the 
Hungarian portion of the Monarchy 
but little need be said, for although 
the relationship of the two halves of 
Austria-Hungary is strained, the fact 
does not arise from the state of things 
in Hungary herself. But it is worthy 
of remark that in both sections of 
the Monarchy a racial conflict has 
been contemporaneously in progress 
upon nearly parallel lines. The scene 
is in both cases much the same ; only 
the characters differ. In Hungary 
the Magyars are at war with the 
Roumanians, the Servians, and the 
Croats. The Magyars may be said 
to occupy the same position that the 
Germans do in Austria. Out of a 
total population of 17,000,000 they 
number about 7,500,000, but like 
the Germans they form the largest 
single group and a compact and solid 
body. Here the likeness ends. For 
whereas Germanisation in Austria has 
proved abortive, Magyarisation in 
Hungary has steadily progressed. 
Of all the varied races in the broad 
acres of the Hapsburgs, the Magyars 
are perhaps the most virile, the most 
energetic, and the ablest; and there 
are none, the Germans not excepted, 
who are prouder of their race. Their 
very name they interpret to mean 
indigenous inhabitant, and they claim 
to have been planted on the soil for 
at least a thousand years. Their 
literature is already one of some dis- 
tinction and bids fair to challenge 
the attention of the intellect of 
Europe. They are also a progressive 
people, and their legislation compared 
with that of Austria is in some things 
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liberality itself. Like the Germans 
they hate and fear the Slavs, but 
with a good sense, at once magnani- 
mous and politic, they have allowed 
them a measure of home-rule. Never- 
theless from the very beginning of 
their kingdom in 1867 the Magyars 
have adopted and relentlessly pursued 
the policy of absorbing the alien 
population subjected to their rule. 
Unhasting but unresting, they have 
already attained some measure of 
success. In the first place they are 
an expanding people, and are steadily 
out-stripping all other races especially 
in the towns. Secondly, they are 
beyond question first in learning and 
intelligence, as is evident from the fact 
that they number seventy per cent. of 
all the persons engaged in the liberal 
professions. The wh.ole force of their 
intellect and exuberant vitality is 
directed towards the fulfilment of 
what they deem to be their apostolic 
mission. Not astone is left unturned. 
In the schools the teaching of the 
Magyar language is steadily enforced, 
and out of 20,000 teachers there is 
not a twentieth part that is not 
acquainted with it; in the Church 
again the Magyar priests are in a 
very large majority. It may be 
imagined it is not easy to withstand 
this militant Magyarisation, yet it is 
worthy of remark that it is the Ger- 
man population in Hungary that 
makes the least resistance ; it is the 
most malleable, the most readily ab- 
sorbed, and in two generations all 
traces of the Teuton are apt to 
disappear. 

Such in broad outline is the 
character of the two portions of 
the Dual Monarchy, when considered 
from the ethnographical and the 
political point of view. During his 
fifty years of rule the dominions of 
the Emperor have been torn by a 
triple racial conflict. There has been 
first the old dispute between Austria 
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and Hungary, which has, however, 
been allayed by the Settlement of 
1867. In Hungary there has been 
the conflict between the Magyar and 
the various other races; while in 
Austria there has been tlie bitter 
and unceasing struggle between the 
German and the Slav. During the 
whole of the Emperor’s long reign 
this last has been continued with 
varying success upon one side or the 
other. Premier after Premier has 
diligently sought to arrange some 
satisfactory. terms of peace; but 
whether they called themselves 
Liberals or Conservatives, Auto- 
nomists or Centralists, they were 
always doomed to failure. Count 
Taafe, that tactful politician who 
by dint of clever trimming and a 
conciliatory manner contrived to 
hold the reins of office for fourteen 
years, was the only one who even 
partially succeeded. Since his re- 
tirement in 1893 things have gone 
from bad to worse, until they have 
reached their present seeming state 
of chaos. Austrian political parties 
(said to number twenty-five at the 
present moment) have been likened 
to a geological formation, in which 
the strata run in two directions, 
horizontal as well as perpendicular. 
The different groups are separated by 
distinctions of race as well as by 
differences of real political principles, 
with the result of cross-divisions and 
inextricable confusion. In. the face 
of such a state of things parliamen- 
tary government in Austria has well 
nigh broken down. 

We are now in a position to fairly 
consider the general result of the 
Emperor’s reign, and to ask ourselves 
if his position is stronger or weaker 
than he found it fifty years ago At 
the first glance indeed the record 
seems disastrous. The Italian pro- 
vinces have been lost: Austria has 
been excluded from the German Em- 
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pire ; and Hungary has wrung from 
his distresses a position of semi-inde- 
pendence. Lastly, he is face to face 
with a grave internal crisis. There 
are some, indeed, who think that 
they already see in the Dual Mon- 
archy the seeds of dissolution ; they 
fancy that the cracks in the edifice 
are widening into chasms. But it 
may well be doubted whether that 
gloomy outlook has really any war- 
rant to support it. For when com- 
prehensively considered, it will be 
seen that the great political changes 
in Austria-Hungary have harmonised 
with the spirit of the age ; that is to 
say, they have tended to satisfy the 
needs of racial development and 
national aspirations. The defeats of 
Austria have made the Italian King- 
dom and the German Empire possible, 
while the loss of Lombardy and 
Venice and the Settlement with 
Hungary have been to herself not a 
source of weakness but of strength. 
Like the Algidian oak, of which 
Horace sings, the Dual Monarchy 
may be said to have drawn strength 
from the very blows that it has 
suffered : 


Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


The satisfaction of national aspira- 
tions in the long run makes for peace, 
and the results of the changes that 
have occurred during the last fifty 
years of Austrian history are there- 
fore likely to endure. 

Nor is this really less the case in 
the Austrian half of the Monarchy 
when considered by itself, though the 
present state of things looks sinister 
indeed. Passions are strewn upon the 
ground like grains on the floor of a 
powder-magazine. There is no occa- 
sion to recall the various incidents 
that have made the Austrian Reichs- 
rath an open shame: they must be 
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fresh in the memory of every reader ; 
but a brief reference to the famous 
Languages Decree of Count Badeni, 
which was the origin of all the trouble, 
may not be superfluous. Hitherto 
the German language had occupied a 
privileged official position ; but by this 
Decree it was directed that all govern- 
ment officials (appointed after 1907) 
should make use of both the Czech 
and German tongues. Both races, in 
short, were in this respect to be placed 
on a footing of equality; yet by this 
simple act of justice the German pride 
of blood has been lashed into a fury. 
It is certain, however, that the Teuton 
will have to abate his arrogant pre- 
tensions. The decree will in the long 
run, by removing a rankling sense of 
injustice in Bohemia, tend to heal the 
divisions of the people. The Germans 
will be angry for a time, but they 
will be eventually converted to the 
right, the more so because their griev- 
ance is mainly sentimental. Out of 
the present evil good, therefore, will 
probably emerge. In the achievement 
of this happy consummation the per- 
sonality of the Emperor will doubtless 
be a most important factor. By his 
industry and tact, his conscientious 
sense of justice and his rare imparti- 
ality, he has already surmounted diffi- 
culties which seemed beyond the wit 
of man to overcome. With courage 
and discernment he has summoned to 
his councils the ablest men wherever 
he could find them. Hungarians, 
Bohemians, and Poles,— men like 
Counts Andrassy and Goluchowski 
for example—he has not hesitated to 
place in the highest positions in the 
State. It is by this scrupulous fair- 
ness that he has been able to keep the 
machinery of government working, 
and it is this which has made him the 
trusted arbiter to whom every party 
has been accustomed to appeal. Un- 
like the Kaiser William, it is only 
now and then that he gives the world 
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some unobtrusive revelations of him- 
self; but then it is we see how it 
happens that he rules less by divine 
right than by the love and gratitude 
of his people. Their affection, to use 
an expression of that brilliant genius 
the first Lord Halifax, continually 
ascends to him like never-failing 
incense. He has his great reward. 
The threats of the extreme Ger- 
man section to secede and join the 
German Empire can _ hardly be 
seriously considered, for it is certain 
that the North Germans would never 
consent to their admission. The 
settled policy of the German Empire 
is still what Bismarck declared it 
to be. “But do you think,” he is 
reported to have said, “we should 
meanwhile be such utter fools as to 
annex Austria and thus encumber 
ourselves with 14,000,000 Slavs, a 
clerical Austro-German party, and a 
powerful ultramontane aristocracy?” 
It was indeed an essential part of 
his policy to maintain her as a 
powerful, an indivisible and con- 
solidated State. “Prussia has a 
great interest,” he said, “in seeing 
the power of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
maintained. In the interest of Ger- 
manism both Prussia and Austria 
have their separate missions to fulfil. 
It is the duty of Prussia to achieve 
German unity, while on the other 
hand Austria, as the ally of Prussia, 
will have to look after the interests 
of Germanism in the East, and acting 
as the connecting link between this 
and Slavism, prevent their coming 
into collision.” And again: “Ger- 
many could never stand idly by and 
behold Austria receive a deadly or 
even a dangerous wound. The main- 
tenance of this State is an absolute 
necessity for the balance of power 
in Europe, and in no circumstances 
could Germany afford to let its in- 
tegrity be impaired. The German 
provinces are the corner-stone of the 
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Dual Monarchy.” These words are 
as true now as when they were 
uttered. The different races of 
Austria-Hungary would upon its dis- 
solution lose more than they would 
gain, for none of them is strong 
enough to stand alone as an inde- 
pendent State. The extreme Ger- 
man party blame the Emperor for 
putting, as they say, the interests 
of his dynasty before the interests 
of his purely German population ; 
and there is some ground for the 
assertion. “ But the Hapsburg idea 
of the Grossésterreich, or Great Aus- 
trian State, no doubt affords the 
most tolerable form of government 
for the many tribes that now find 
shelter in it. Moreover the German 
Austrians will always hold a strong 
position by reason of the absolute 
disunion of the Slavs. These latter 
have, to use an apt term we have 
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borrowed from the French, no 
solidarity ; it actually happened that 
at the Slavonic Congress at Prague 
in 1848 the only language which 
the majority could understand was 
German ; and one must consider too 
their numerous subdivisions, Old and 
Young Czechs, Old and Young 
Ruthenians, and the like. It is 
evident that the only alternative 
for them would be absorption into 
Russia, a fate they would abhor. 
Political prophecy is always rash ; 
yet it seems not unreasonable to 
believe that Germans, Slavs, and 
Magyars alike will continue to prefer 
to live beneath the sheltering exgis 
of the Hapsburgs, and demonstrate 
the truth of the saying that if the 
Dual Monarchy did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it. 


C. B. Royiance-KeEnrt. 
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WITHERED LAURELS. 


(A REVERIE AMONG THE Tomss.) 


THERE is no stranger by-path in 
the history of Literature than that 
which leads through the burial-place 
of dead reputations. Here, under 
their dusty garlands, are carved the 
names of men who set the world 
astir for an hour, and have never 
moved anyone since ; to whom Fame 
in a moment of caprice flung wide 
the doors of her temple, only to 
thrust them out again, denying them 
sometimes so much as a niche in the 
porch. They laid them down exult- 
ing in the promise of undying renown, 
and a generation or two later the 
curious way-farer deciphers with 
difficulty the moss-grown inscription 
which is all that remains of their 
claims to eternal remembrance. As 
he ponders these dim records, he is 
touched by that whimsical pity which 
the obscure living feel for the obscure 
dead. Do they know over yonder 
how vain was their hope? Do they 
care? The dread of oblivion is one 
of the commonest and most unreason- 
ing of human terrors. 


And when I am forgotten as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble where no 
mention 

Of me more must be heard of,— 


the words drop hollow and _ heavy, 
like earth on a coffin. Perhaps it 
is well for those who fall asleep, their 
heads softly pillowed on a kindlier 
assurance. 

There is room even within the 
limits of the Christian faith for a 
good many theories of a future life ; 
but Conditional Immortality is un- 


doubtedly the law of Literature. 
They live who deserve to live. But 
when we proceed to enquire what 
constitutes desert, we get no very 
clear response ; where Religion speaks 
most certainly, the utterance of 
Literature is ambiguous and evasive. 
The candidates for literary immor- 
tality present themselves, in fact, for 
examination without being acquainted 
with the examiners’ conditions; the 
lookers-on (under the impression that 
they occupy a much more important 
position) analyse their work, and 
decide confidently that this one or 
that has certainly qualified ; and all 
the while an invisible, irresponsible 
Power, of us and yet beyond us, is 
gently but irresistibly correcting our 
estimates, reversing our verdicts, and 
proving to us how pitiably ignorant 
we are of the rules of the competition. 

Consider, for example, the sad case 
of Du Bartas. His epic, Taz Week, 
OR THE CREATION OF THE WORLD, 
was published in 1578; in six years 
it passed through thirty editions 
and was translated into half a dozen 
languages,—an honour which has not 
been awarded to any masterpiece of 
French poetry. Tasso condescended 
to borrow from him, and so perhaps 
did Milton; De Thou reckoned him 
one of the most illustrious authors 
of the day; Ronsard, on reading his 
first pages, is said to have cried, “ O, 
that I had written them!” In one 
edition he is described as the Prince 
of French poets. Gascon though he 
was, Du Bartas was in private life 
a@ very modest young man, but he 
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gently corrects those who accused 
him of having done nothing but turn 
the Bible into verse, in this way. 
“T have,” he says, “not so much 
followed the text of the Bible, as 
tried, though without departing from 
the truth of the story, to imitate 
Homer in his Ixiap, Virgil in his 
ZENEID, and others who have left 
us works of similar material.” What 
has become of Du Bartas and his 
thirty editions now? When that 
band of cheerful pilgrims, who called 
themselves the Cadets of Gascony, 
went wandering last summer through 
the south of France, erecting tablets 
and busts wherever they could find 
the smallest excuse, they accorded 
Du Bartas the usual recognition ; but 
the French newspapers had to remind 
their readers who he was. The por- 
tentous performance which delighted 
his own age is dead; no one but the 
writer of a manual of French litera- 
ture will ever read it again, and 
perhaps we are overrating the perse- 
verance of the manual-writer. What 
soul there was in it has transmigrated 
into Sylvester’s delightful translation. 
Goethe says severely that there are 
lines in Tue Week worthy of a place 
in every collection of French poetical 
models, and that we do very wrong 
to forget its author. We listen with 
respect, but we know in our hearts 
that Goethe, for once, is wrong, and 
that Dryden is right when he declares 
that Du Bartas ?; 


Impertinently and without delight, 

Described the Israelites’ triumphant 
flight, 

And following Moses o’er the sandy 
plain 

Perished with Pharaoh in th’ Arabian 
main. 


One rose from Ronsard’s garden has 
outlived his rival’s whole Creation. 
It is of course easy to dismiss the 
subject by saying that Ronsard was 


a poet and Du Bartas was not ; what 
we really should like to know is, why 
the fact was not sooner discovered. 
Those who hold that the charac- 
teristic of genius is to reach all 
hearts, and that what reaches all 
hearts must therefore be genius, may 
object that Du Bartas lived in the 
sixteenth century, and that we have 
had time since then to forget a great 
many persons and things deserving of 
a better fate. Let us turn then, to 
a modern instance and recall the 
history of Mr. Martin Tupper and 
his ProversBiaL Puitosopny. This 
work went into its fiftieth edition ; 
over two hundred thousand copies 
were sold in England and half a 
million in America. ‘“ The author of 
this book,” wrote the American N. P. 
Willis, “will rank with the very 
first spirits of the British world; it 
will live as long as the English 
language ;” and when he tried to 
select a few passages for quotation, 
the genial critic had to relinquish 
the attempt, because the work was 
“one solid, sparkling, priceless gem,” 
and of course you cannot cut a gem 
into samples. Tne Dairy News was 
content with a simpler assertion : 
“Mr. Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Rossetti,—all 
these writers have a wider audience 
in America than in England. So 
too has Mr. Tupper.” And Tue 
Spectator (never niggardly in its 
praise) declared that he had “ won 
for himself the vacant throne waiting 
for him among the Immortals and 
has been adopted by the 
of mankind, and the final 


suffrage 
decree of publishers, into the same 


rank with Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning.”' How serenely the 
Immortals must have smiled! It is 


'These passages are quoted from Mr. 
Tupper’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY; he gives no 
dates, and we have not been able to verify 
them. 
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barely forty years since Charles 
Reade pronounced Apam Bepe “the 
finest thing since Shakespeare” ; and 
within the last fifteen years in the 
Common-Room of a certain college 
in Cambridge the fact (which no one 
present dreamed of disputing) was 
gravely discussed as a literary curi- 
osity, that the great Twin Stars of 
English Literature should both have 
risen in Warwickshire! Alas, 


Where is it now, the glory and the 
dream ? 


Among the innocent impostors who 
somehow contrived to win the hearts 
and confuse the judgment of their 
contemporaries until they have 
deluded a whole generation into 
believing them quite other than 
what they were, is Joanna Baillie. 
Scott and Miss Mitford were both 
extremely temperate and sagacious 
minds, but what are we to think 
when we find the latter gravely 
assuring the world that “Tragedy 


must now fly from her superb arena 
and take shelter in the pages of 
Shakespeare and the bosom of Miss 
Baillie ;” while Scott describes the 
writer of the PLays oN THE Passions 
as sweeping her harp 


Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 

With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deem’d their own Shakespeare lived 
again. 


It is pitiful to contrast with these 
enthusiastic expressions a passage 
from an article in Tae Lonpon 
MaGazineE written soon after Gray’s 
death, in which the writer, after 
commenting admiringly upon the 
poet’s erudition, suggests that some 
may enquire, “What signifies so 
much knowledge when it produces 
so little? Is it worth taking so 
much pains to leave no memorial 


but a few poems? But let it be 
considered that Mr. Gray was to 
others at least innocently employed, 
to himself beneficially.” No one will 
consider this exaggerated praise for 
the Erecy 1x a Country Cyurcn- 
YARD. 

Sometimes, as we have seen, the 
candidate for immortality is congratu- 
lated too soon; others have won, if 
we may say so, by a fluke. Miss 
Mitford rested her hopes upon her 
tragedies, Foscari, JULIAN, CHARLES 
I., and Rienzi; we remember her by 
Our Vittace. It would puzzle ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred to name 
the author of GREENLAND, THE PELI- 
cAN IsLtanp, and THe WORLD BEFORE 
THE FLoop ; but it will be long before 
his hymn, For ever with the Lord, 
ceases to hold an honoured place in 
our hymnals. 

As nothing reveals to us the essen. 
tial unity of our race, its solidarity, 
to use an ugly but expressive word, 
more powerfully than the knowledge 
that one man can speak to and for all 
in a voice undulled by time or space, 
so nothing gives us a more uneasy 
sense of the shifting, inconsequent 
nature of all things, including our- 
selves, than to observe the differences 
of taste which divide us even from 
our own grandfathers, to go no further 
back. When Walpole’s CasTLE oF 
OrraNTO was published, Gray wrote to 
him from Cambridge, “It made some 
of us cry a little, and all in general 
afraid to go to bed.” The school-girl 
of to-day would not find anything to 
trouble her nerves in that “ enormous 
helmet, a hundred times more large 
than any casque ever made for a 
human being, and shaded with a pro- 
portionable quantity of black feathers,” 
which was plumped down so suddenly 
in the courtyard of the castle ; nor even 
in the spectre which Manfred volun- 
teered to follow “to the gulf of perdi- 
tion,” but which merely “marched, 
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sedately but dejected,” to a chamber 
at the end of the gallery. She would 
probably harbour a scornful sentiment 
towards the noble heroine who pauses 
at a critical moment to enquire of the 
“generous Unknown” who was rescu- 
ing her, “Is it fitting that I should 
accompany you alone into these per- 
plexed retreats? Should we be found 
together, what would a censorious 
world think of my conduct?” And 
when the hero replies, “I respect your 
virtuous delicacy, but though my 
wishes are not guiltless of aspiring, 
know, my soul is dedicated to 
Another,” she will not be sorry that 
“a sudden noise prevented Theodore 
from proceeding.” 

Or turn the leaves of an old book 
of drawing-room airs and read aloud 
Bayley’s once popular verses, We 
met ; ’twas in a crowd : 


We met, ‘twas in a crowd, and I 
thought he would shun me, 

He came, I could not breathe, for his 
eye was upon me; 

He spoke, his words were cold, and his 
smile was unaltered, 

I knew how much he felt, for his deep- 
toned voice faltered. 


The world may think me gay, for my 
feelings I smother,— 

O thou hast been the cause of this 
anguish, my mother! 


The song once drew tears from 
those who heard it; today it only 
provokes irreverent laughter. 

The moral which attaches itself to 
these reflections is evident; it points 
directly to a cautious use of the super- 
lative in criticism. Is the reviewer 
who five years ago was certain that 
THe Seconp Mrs. TANQUERAY was an 
epoch-making play, the finest drama 
of our time, still of the same mind? 
And the other reviewer (in Toe Datty 
CuroNIcLe) who proclaimed Branp 
“the greatest world-poem of the 
century next to Faust,” and “in the 
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same set with AGAMEMNON and with 
Lear, with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy,” 
—has he never been sorry that he 
spoke? The sincere admirers of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips (among whom we 
humbly venture to rank ourselves) 
must have pondered in some astonish- 
ment over the paragraph (in the same 
generous journal) which assured them 
that Curisr in Hapes “has the 
Sophoclean simplicity so full of subtle 
suggestion, and the Lucretian solem- 
nity so full of sudden loveliness,” and 
that “the result is Virgilian.” The 
man who would wish to belittle Mr. 
Kipling’s achievements in prose or 
verse is unworthy of the name of 
an Englishman, or a critic; but one 
cannot help wondering what had 
happened to that writer in BLack- 
woop’s Macazine to whom Tue Re- 
CESSIONAL seemed “to concentrate in 
itself the glowing patriotism of a 
Shakespeare, the solemn piety of a 
Milton, and the measured stateliness 
of a Dryden.” We must however 
cross the Atlantic if we would learn 
what the really enthusiastic critic 
can do when he has a good piece of 
material to work upon. A Kansas 
City paper, reviewing a new novel by 
Colonel George W. Warder, written 
with the purpose of teaching “the 
horror of crime and suicide,” describes 
it as “‘a unique masterpiece of aurora 
borealis with wrought rosettes of 
fascinating English.” Whether this 
account is accurate or not we cannot 
judge, as unfortunately Colonel War- 
der’s works are unknown to us; 
but compared with such appreciative 
words as these, even THe Dalty 
CHRONICLE'S praise seems somewhat 
cold. 

The quality which penetrates the 
changeful surface of life and produces 
a durable impression of horror, or 
pathos, or beauty, has never been 
very perfectly defined. Some say it 
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is style, and others that itis the idea ; 
one holds that it may be acquired, 
another that it is the free gift of 
the unequal Gods. Most of those 
who possessed it seem to have lighted 
on it haphazard, when they were 
seeking something else,—wealth, or 
distraction, or the good of their 
generation; and some have held it un- 
conscious of their treasure. There is 
a stone in a Roman graveyard on 
which is carved the line Here lies one 
whose name is writ in water; we all 
know who lies beneath it. But we 
can see, for the process goes on daily 
under our eyes, what is the fate of 
those who have it not. They are 
sentenced to a slow and gentle extinc- 
tion ; they fade gradually out of the 
memory of man; the pedant or the 
expert recalls them to us on occasion, 
but they have no longer any place in 
the warm life of Humanity. 

It is not for anyone on this 
crowded earth to quarrel with this 
beneficent law. Like Balzac’s curé 
who fell heir to his friend’s library, 


we grieve for the dead but we would 
not resuscitate them,—no, not on any 


account. Now and then we deplore 
the loss of a name which we would 
not willingly have let die, but for 
the most part we acquiesce gratefully 
in the decision of the unseen judges. 
They, after all, are wiser than we: 
they know what they are doing, 
which is more than we can always say 
of ourselves ; and if they could carry 
their interference a little further,— 
if, turning into the Abbey some 
morning, we were to discover that a 
considerable number of the largest and 
ugliest monuments had crumbled into 
dust at the touch of an invisible 
finger, should we not be as much 
pleased as surprised? In one of the 
Canary Islands, where space is ex- 
tremely limited in the cemetery as 
elsewhere, you can only hire your 
grave for a year or so; for that 
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period a man may lie in consecrated 
soil, but at the end of it he must 
turn out to make room for another, 
to find, no doubt, that he can sleep 
as well without the churchyard wall 
as within it. This is the kind of 
arrangement that is made for us; it 
certainly has its convenience. 

There are few of us who do not 
sometimes realise the consoling nature 
of this doctrine. To the critic, for 
example, who is not quite confident 
of his conclusions (if there be any 
such), there must be great repose in 
the reflection that what he thinks 
and says about the work of his con- 
temporaries is not, after all, of vital 
importance. It may be as wicked, as 
Milton suggests, to kill a good book 
as to kill a man, but it is evidently 
much harder. The critic must do his 
best to direct his readers right, but he 
exerts himself rather in their interests 
than in those of the writer; for he 
knows that, so far as the latter is con- 
cerned, his mistakes will ultimately 
be overruled in a Higher Court. The 
only drawback is that life is short and 
the Higher Court cannot be hurried. 

And the author who wrote a book 
because he had nothing better to do, 
or because he was forced by stress 
of circumstances to try that way of 
earning money, or because his friends 
told him they were sure he could, or 
they were sure he couldn’t,—who 
never sees his name on a title-page 
without mentally apologising to the 
world for having brought one more 
superfluous volume into it; and the 
publisher, his accomplice, who is often 
the guiltier of the two,—how could 
they sleep in their beds at night if it 
were not for the thought of that dim 
space where the books of the season,— 
the book of the season too sometimes ! 
—are comfortably buried away out 
of our sight under plenty of earth? 
Otherwise they would lie awake and 
wonder how many people they have 
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prevented from reading PaRaDIsE 
Lost. 

There are those also who are 
neither authors nor critics, who feel 
the need of some such source of 
strength and consolation as the year 
draws to its close, and we sit down, 
as custom rules we should, to consider 
its literary gains and lossés. We 
know beforehand the general cha- 
racter of the balance-sheet which will 
be presented to us by the various 
journals which save us the trouble 
of doing our own book-keeping. We 
shall learn’ that the usual amount of 
remarkable work has been produced, 
the usual number of new poets and 
novelists,—or at least of writers who 
bid fair to become poets and novelists 
if they live long enough—has ap- 
peared ; the yearly total of books 
has increased and so have the sums 
paid to successful men of letters ; and 
if any arithmetician were to draw 
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up a comparative table of the number 
of authors to the square yard, our 
country would occupy a high place on 
the list. In some minds these state- 
ments create a sense of profound 
depression. Mediocre ourselves, we 
are yet inconsistent enough to crave 
for something more than mediocrity 
(however bulky) in Literature; but 
we are not so unreasonable as to 
suppose that a genius can be dis- 
covered regularly every spring and 
autumn as the publishing seasons 
come round, nor are we ignorant of 
the fact that every man would be a 
genius if he could. It is the undis- 
criminating shower of epithets that 
dejects us; we are vexed when we 
see people engaged in attaching the 
wrong label to mediocrity, and in 
pressing us to accept it as something 
else because of its label. We can 
only recover our gaiety by reflecting 
how insecurely all our labels are tied. 











